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HEARD IN THE GATES 


Lundeen of the Library staff of the School of Religion to 

our editorial force. Mr. Lundeen succeeds Dr. Moore as 
office editor of the QUARTERLY. Mr. Moore, it will be recalled, re- 
signed his post in the School to accept a Chaplaincy in the Army 
early in 1943. Mr. Lundeen was graduated from the University of 
Nebraska, with his A. B. in 1919, and has taken advanced library 
training in the University of Illinois and in the University of Chi- 
cago. He has served as librarian at Cotner University and at Bethany 
College before coming to Butler. 

Mr. Lyman Hoover, our staff representative in China, was in 
Indianapolis for a few days during the summer. He has promised 
us an article as soon as his present urgent duties in the Orient will 
permit him to write. His headquarters are now at Chung-king, and 
he reports that the Chinese have the utmost confidence in being able 
to overthrow the Japanese and to build a great independent Chinese 
democracy in East Asia. 

Dr. Harold Hanlin, acting head of the New Testament Depart- 
ment in the School of Religion, has been added to our staff. Dr. 
Hanlin took his A. B. and B. D. degrees at Butler University, his 
M. A. at Phillips University, and his Th. D. at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

Dr. John L. Davis is executive secretary of the Board of Higher 
Education of Disciples of Christ. He came to his present position 
from Lynchburg, Virginia, where he had been dean of Lynchburg 
College. 

Dean E. Walker is Professor of Church History in the School 
of Religion. He took his A. B. degree at Tri-State College and his 
M. A. and B. D. at Butler University. He spent two years as a grad- 
uate student at the University of Edinburgh. He was president of 
the North American Christian Convention in 1942, and is the author 
of “Adventuring for Christian Unity.” 

Ephraim D. Lowe is general secretary of the Indiana Christian 
Missionary Association. He received his A. B. degree from Indiana 
Central College and his D. D. from Butler University. For seventeen 
years he was minister of the Olive Branch Christian Church of Indi- 
anapolis. He was elected president of the Indiana Christian Mis- 
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sionary Association at its centennial convention in 1939, and his 
presidential address is presented herewith. 

Howard Hayes took his A. B. degree at Milligan College in 1934 
and is now a candidate for his B. D. in the School of Religion. His 
prize essay, which took first place in the Irwin Contest this year, is 
published in this issue of SHANE. The Irwin Contest makes prizes 
in the amount of $200 available for the best essays in an annual con- 
test held under conditions specified by the faculty of the School of 
Religion. The prizes are given by William G. Irwin, of Columbus, 
Indiana. 

Robert Gonyea has his B. Th. and M. Th. degrees from Alberta 
Bible College, Canada. He is now a candidate for his B. D. degree 
in the School of Religion. He won first prize in the Caleb Davies 
Sermon Contest for 1943. This contest was created by the estate of 
the late Caleb Davies of Cleveland, Ohio, and provides annual awards 
of $100 for the best sermons prepared by students in the School of 
Religion upon the subject of St. Paul’s doctrine of the atonement. 

Dr. W. J. Lhamon is a graduate of Butler College of 1879, and 
is the oldest living alumnus of that institution. He took his M. A. 
from Butler the year following and received his honorary LL. D. 
later. He has been dean of the Bible College of Missouri, 
and has held ministries in Indianapolis, Indiana; Ada, Lima and Ken- 
ton, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Toronto, Canada; and Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania. He is the author of “Studies in Acts,” “The Character 
of Christ,’ and many other productions. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF MINISTERIAL TRAINING 
AMONG DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


By 
Joun L. Davis, Pu. D. 


HE following excerpt, from an article by Dr. Dwight I. Ste- 

venson in the August 11 issue of The Christian Century, so 

vividly sets forth the present trend of church-related higher 
education and has so many implications for our “Bible Colleges’’ and 
seminaries that I must quote it at length. Dr. Stevenson, after a 
careful analysis of threatening factors in the present situation for 
church-related colleges, goes on to say that: 


“|. the war and navy departments are sensitive to the possi- 
bilities of creating an economic crisis through rapid demobilization. 
To be certain that students do not enter competitively into the battle 
for employment, the military authorities probably will keep them in 
uniform and require them to undertake or complete their college edu- 
cation. It is even possible that the college programs will be greatly 
expanded to serve as shock absorbers between a wartime and a peace- 
time economy and that many more thousands of soldiers, sailors and 
airmen not now in the college programs will be included in the post- 
war enterprise. Will the army and navy do this without continuing 
to dictate the curriculum ? 


“Several years of war and emergency control of higher education 
by the army and navy will make our memory of the old academic free- 
dom very dim. The chances of reverting to normal are fading into 
the twilight. 


“A church-related college has two major sources of income. The 
first is the religious denomination with which it is affiliated. Income 
from this source has been shrinking for years; it is probable that it 
does not now bear more than one per cent of the load. The reason is 
simple. Church people have ceased to include denominational colleges 
in their church loyalty. They select colleges for their young people 
for academic or economic reasons. . 


‘Many church-related colleges in urban centers are rapidly be- 
coming municipal universities. 


“The entrance of the government accelerates the process. Stu- 
dents will not be assigned to colleges upon the basis of religious affilia- 
tion; the army and navy are not interested in that. The last threads 
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that tie the colleges to the denominations out of which they rose have 
been cut. 

“The second source of financial support has been wealthy philan- 
thropists. These are vanishing. . . . Since only a few Christian 
colleges have adequate endowments . . . these institutions will have 
to look elsewhere for the money they need. 


“Where can they look? Where more naturally than to the goy- 
ernment which has been subsidizing them for several years in con- 
nection with military programs? It does not seem out of the way to 
reason that great numbers of small, formerly church-related colleges 
will become state or municipal schools. This will not mark the end 
of good education, for such schools do an efficient job, but it will 
mark the end of their distinctive contribution to Christian education.” 

Reaction to this dismal picture on the part of seminary adminis- 
trators and those concerned only with the education of ministers may 
be apathetic until it is realized what the demise of the Christian liberal 
arts colleges will mean to them. 

In a study made in the summer of 1941, and reported in Christian 
Education, September, 1942, President Riley B. Montgomery of 
Lynchburg College sought to ascertain how much truth there is in the 
widespread assumption that more and more candidates for ordination 
are receiving their training in tax-supported colleges and universities. 
If this were true, it would follow that seminaries and church leaders 
need feel little concern for the survival of church-related colleges in 
so far as their contribution to the church’s ministry is concerned. 

Dr. Montgomery’s figures, however, not only do not support the 
assumption that more and more pre-ministerial candidates are coming 
from tax-supported schools, but clearly reveals, so far as the Disciples 
of Christ are concerned, that our Christian liberal arts colleges have 
supplied an average of 91.8% of the students in theological seminaries 
from 1930-31 to 1940-41! His figures reveal, moreover, that of all 
major Protestant communions in America, only the Episcopal is de- 
riving any significant percentage of its ministerial students in semi- 
naries from tax-supported schools. Here the figure is 35% for the 
eleven year period. 

These figures reveal that the future of our graduate seminaries 
and our ministry itself is indissolubly linked with the survival of our 
Christian colleges. The fact that ministerial recruits have come in 
such small numbers from state-supported schools despite their enor- 
mous expansion in the past twenty-five years points unmistakably to 
the basic role the church college plays in the nurture, growth, and 
undergraduate training of the young minister. 
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Two other interesting developments which have implications for 
the graduate education of ministers are now before us. 

One is an incomplete and fragmentary study which I have made 
to ascertain the extent to which selective service and the pressure of 
events have cut into the present group of undergraduate ministerial 
students. Fourteen liberal arts colleges of the Disciples of Christ were 
asked to list all young men who had been in college and who were 
definitely planning to be ministers who had gone into one of the armed 
services in a capacity other than that of chaplain. Of the fourteen, 
ten replied listing a total of 50. 

This is a serious loss, averaging five for each college, and that 
in the first year of our participation in the war. Such losses, of course, 
will not be reflected in the seminaries until later but the majority of 
these youth, it must be assumed, will not return to their ministerial 
studies after the war. 

Another interesting experiment filled with far-reaching implica- 
tions for our seminaries is the V-12 Pre-Chaplain Training Program 
of the Navy Department. Is this a program designed to supply the 
Navy with chaplains for the duration of the present conflict? Or is 
it part of the Navy’s plan for maintaining our vast two-ocean fleets 
and our complete domination of the Pacific in the post-war period 
to which Secretary Knox has already committed himself ? 

In any case the whole program creates important problems for 
our theological schools. A clarifying letter has just come to my 
desk which makes clear three very important points so far as par- 
ticipation of our seminaries in the program is concerned : 


1. Only an accredited Seminary, by which the Navy means 
one holding membership in the American Association of Theological 
Schools, may be considered for participation. 


2. The Navy strongly desires that all candidates for a particular 
communion be trained in one seminary. 


3. The quota for Disciples of Christ will be 21 V-12 theological 
students in training at any one time. 


This means that one of our seminaries will have 21 fully uni- 
formed and completely maintained Naval students on its campus for 
the duration and possibly much longer. What will be the influence 
of this group on the other ministerial students? What relationships 
will develop between these groups so dissimilar in dress, activities, 
purposes and financial security? Will the one group develop a “‘su- 
periority’”’ complex and the other fight to overcome a feeling of in- 
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feriority and feel that it has to justify its lack of military “righteous- 
ness?’ What will be the effect of this program on the chosen 
seminary’s relationship with the Brotherhood after the war is won? 

Many other questions could be raised. All point to the fact that 
a government-sponsored clergy is being created which will find it 
difficult to maintain its proper relationship with the parent communion 
for the simple reason that neither its material welfare nor its spiritual 
mission is concerned with that communion. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MINISTERIAL TRAINING 
AMONG THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


By 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, LL. D. 


INISTERIAL TRAINING among the Disciples of Christ in 

the United States and Canada has involved at least three dis- 

tinct phases: the first may be styled the undifferentiated, the 
second the differentiated, and the third the standardized. The first per- 
iod began with the founding of Bacon College in 1836 and definitely 
with the establishment of Bethany College in 1840 (it actually opened 
for teaching purposes in 1841). Bacon College was initiated in a Ken- 
tucky cabin and really did not get going until it was moved to Harrods- 
burg, Ky., in 1839. Walter Scott, one of our four great pioneers, was 
called to be its president and accepted the position but appears never to 
have entered upon the active duties of his office. As a matter of fact, 
3acon College, so far as we can judge, was not originated primarily 
for the purpose of training church leaders, but to fill the need of the 
frontier for general Christian education. The founders were not 
unconcerned with the problem of ministerial training, but it was not 
until later in the history of the school that this phase of its work be- 
came predominant. It was, in fact, this lack of general homogeneity 
in the early program of the institution which led to the founding of 
the College of the Bible at the close of the War between the States, 
and to the initiation of the second era in Disciple ministerial training. 


The situation at Bethany College was decidedly different from 
the crude beginnings of educational work in Kentucky. Alexander 
Campbell, who was the recognized leader of the new reformation, 
founded this school, organized its curriculum, taught in its classrooms 
and became its first president. It is possible that Walter Scott’s dif- 
fidence about heading a rival institution arose in part because he must 
have known all about Mr. Campbell’s plans for the founding of Beth- 
any. However this may be, the Bethany curriculum made definite and 
specific provisions for the training of ministers. It must be remem- 
bered that the public school system in America was only in its early 
stages of development, and that higher education was also in its in- 
fancy. The first real graduate school in the United States was Johns 
Hopkins University, founded by Daniel C. Jones some thirty-five years 
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after Bethany. There were liberal arts colleges, like Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Williams and Mary, and the beginning of secular edu- 
cation in such institutions as Thomas Jefferson’s University of Vir- 
ginia. Transylvania College, founded in 1799, as the first institution 
of its type west of the Allegheny Mountains, had no special interest 
in ministerial education. There were, however, not a few theological 
seminaries, especially in the East, where elaborate speculative dis- 
ciplines were crammed down the throats of the ministerial novices. 
Mr. Campbell had no use for this kind of education and ridiculed it 
mercilessly in the pages of the Christian Baptist, which he edited be- 
fore the establishment of the Millennial Harbinger. He called the 
divinity schools theological ‘‘cemeteries” and had a special dislike for 
the divinity degrees. One of the major points in his new reformation 
was the elimination of theological creeds as tests of fellowship in the 
church. This dislike for dogma was reflected in a distrust of theo- 
logy as an essential discipline in the seminary curriculum. It is inter- 
esting to reflect that Dean Colwell of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in his brochure on pre-seminary training published 
only a short time ago, advances many of the identical arguments used 
by Alexander Campbell for a good liberal arts training as vitally indis- 
pensible for the ministry. Campbell and Colwell agree precisely on 
this point, although the latter, of course, wants to add more divinity 
training after the liberal arts preparation has been finished. If he had 
lived a hundred years ago, the present dean of the Chicago Divinity 
School might not have been any more insistent on this point than was 
Mr, Campbell. The fact is that a good four-year college course meant 
considerable education in the Middle West a century ago. Mr. Camp- 
hell felt that by injecting the study of the Bible, and one or two other 
religious subjects, into the regular curriculum a student would be better 
prepared for the real work of the ministry than if he spent some years 
in becoming acquainted with outmoded theological speculations. .There 
is much to be said for this position, and there can be no doubt that 
for a brief period graduation from Bethany College with a ministerial 
A. B., as it was styled, furnished sufficient equipment for the average 
minister of the new order. At any rate, this theory took root and 
produced results throughout the Middle West and other sections. In 
Ohio, Hiram College was founded some ten years after Bethany, and 
John O’Kane, together with other Hoosier Christians, got a resolution 
through the state convention meeting at Little Flat Rock, Rush Coun- 
ty, Indiana, in the fall of 1848, that the church establish a college de- 
voted to the training of ministers, among other functions. Fairview 
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Academy was organized and became North Western Christian Uni- 
versity when it moved to Indianapolis in 1855. Later, the name was 
changed to Butler University in honor of an early benefactor. Eureka 
College was founded in 1855 by a union of Abingdon College and 
Walnut Grove Academy. It had the same general program as Bethany, 
Hiram and Butler. Down in Texas the two Clark brothers, Addison 
and Randolph, founded Add-Ran Christian College in 1873, later to 
become T. C. U. Drake University was established in 1881 but al- 
most from the beginning passed into the second epoch of Disciple edu- 
cation by creating the Drake College of the Bible, modeled after the 
Kentucky pattern, to which reference will be made later. Cotner Col- 
lege was founded in 1889, and Josephus Hopwood established Milligan 
College in eastern Tennessee, and later, Virginia Christian College, 
now Lynchburg, as well as one or two other institutions. Some schools 
started during this period naturally were unable to survive, one of the 
most ambitious of this group being Garfield University, which almost 
won out but finally had to succumb. It was a product of the Sun- 
flower State, and H. W. Everest was one of its chief backers. 


I 


The undifferentiated type of ministerial training, that is to say, 
the broad liberal arts background with a considerable amount of 
biblical instruction thrown in, served a useful purpose in the develop- 
ment of the Restoration Movement. Some of the latter’s foremost 
advocates and its most important leaders were products of this pro- 
gram. Bethany College, for example, turned out John W. McGarvey, 
A. McLean, Charles Louis Loos, George W. Muckley, Russell [rrett, 
Robert Graham, and many others whose names became household 
words among the Disciples. The Hiram roll is equally impressive. 
Only a few names out of the long list were James A. Garfield, J. H. 
Goldner, P. H. Welshimer, Arthur Holmes, W. F. Rothenberger, and 
W. R. Walker. From Eureka came J. H. Garrison, Frederick W. 
Burnham, A. E. Cory, Finis Idleman, and many others. Butler, in 
spite of various drawbacks, sent out T. W. Grafton, W. J. Lhamon, 
Cary E. Morgan, A. Fairhurst, and J. H. O. Smith. From Milligan 
College came B. A. Abbott, W. H. Book, T. B. McCartney, and John 
P. McConnell. It must be obvious that Mr. Campbell’s idea of min- 
isterial training, primitive as it may now seem was more effective than 
is sometimes presumed. It requires revision because educational fac- 
tors were changing so rapidly in the United States, but there was a 
sound principle back of it, that principle being that the minister needs 
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a broad liberal arts training in order to make him the kind of leader 
which he ought to be. The trend of theological education today is 
all in the direction of this basic conception of the Sage of Bethany. 


IT 


The differentiated era of Disciple education begins with the found- 
ing of the College of the Bible at Lexington, Ky., in 1865. Two people 
were primarily responsible for this development. The first was John 
B. Bowman, the regent of Kentucky University, who was largely the 
financial genius of the undertaking, and Robert Milligan, who was 
the educational and spiritual director. Bowman and Milligan teamed up 
to develop a real university when the former Bacon College was moved 
to Lexington to take over the property of the defunct Transylvania 
University at the close of the Civil War. Robert Milligan was really 
the guiding spirit of the new enterprise. He was a native of North 
Ireland, his birthplace being located not far from that of Alexander 
Campbell. Like the latter, he was a Presbyterian when he came to 
America and remained in that communion until he accepted the prin- 
ciples of the new reformation. He started East to attend Yale but 
travel was difficult at that time and he stopped at Washington, Pa., 
where he was graduated from what is now Washington and Jefferson 
College. Later, he taught English and science at this school for some 
ten years, and then went to Bloomington, Ind., where he taught more 
science. It was here that he started what became something of a 
Disciple tradition when he refused to accept the Doctor of Divinity 
degree which the Indiana University trustees wished to confer upon 
him. Afterwards, he was called to Bethany, where he taught mathe- 
matics and astronomy until he was summoned to Kentucky to become 
the first president of Kentucky University. In conjunction with John 
B. Bowman, Robert Milligan sought to build a true university at Lex- 
ington according to the English definition: that is, a collection of col- 
leges. The central college, the school of Arts and Sciences, and the 
Academy, without which no American college could get along at this 
time, were already in existence, but when the Transylvania buildings 
were taken over, two other colleges, more or loss of the paper variety, 
were added. The one was the College of Law, for which there were 
precedents in plenty; and the other was the College of the Bible, for 
which there was no precedent at all. Robert Milligan created some- 
thing at this point which was of outstanding importance for the whole 
future of the Disciples. It must be remembered that Milligan was 
thoroughly familiar with Campbell’s program, having been ordained 
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by Father Campbell and having been an associate editor of the Millenial 
Harbinger, along with Alexander, when the latter was nearing the 
close of his career. The first president of Kentucky University, in 
addition to his theological background, had been a teacher of English 
and science most of his life, and therefore, was in thorough sympathy 
with the liberal arts point of view of Mr. Campbell. His acquaintance 
at first hand with the progress of American education as he must have 
observed it while teaching at W. & J. and at Bloomington convinced 
him that a four-year course, without any distinctive divinity instruc- 
tion, would not prove adequate for the future ministry of the Disciples. 
While recognizing this fact, he also sympathized to no slight degree 
with Mr. Campbell’s dislike for theological “cemeteries.’’ For this 
reason, he felt it inadvisable to use any term which had the slightest 
relation to the “language of Ashdod” in the creation of a new school 
for the training of ministers. The ordinary verbiage being ruled out, 
what was left? Obviously, nothing but the Bible. Thomas Campbell 
had said, ‘‘Where the Scriptures speak we speak, and where the Scrip- 
tures are silent we are silent.” From the beginning the Disciples had 
exalted the Bible and had made it central in their conception of Chris- 
tianity. Robert Milligan was a conservative educator and must have 
had some hesitancy about coining a new term in the cultural field. He 
must have known that such attempts are usually disastrous and very 
rarely achieve permanency. The Disciples were pioneers, however, and 
did not hesitate to strike out along new paths. So the first College 
of the Bible ever to be organized in the history of the world came into 
existence at Lexington, Ky., in 1865. The school was really a sem- 
inary which did not confine its attention to the Bible exclusively, but 
which did emphasize the Sacred Text and was decidedly short on the 
study of theology proper. Neither President Milligan, nor any of 
his successors for many years, ventured to give a divinity degree. Had 
they attempted such a thing, there were innumerable ghosts concealed 
in the pages of the Christian Baptist which were ready to rise up and 
smite them. While not conferring degrees, the College of the Bible 
did give certificates, which amounted to nearly the same thing. More- 
over, the standard liberal arts degrees were available for students of 
the College of the Bible who enrolled, as they nearly always did before 
they completed their training, in the College of Arts and Sciences on 
the same campus. Some professors, like Robert Graham, who taught 
philosophy, had their chairs in both institutions. In actuality, therefore, 
the new program of Robert Milligan was not much more than an ex- 
pansion of the Bethany College curriculum of Alexander Campbell. It 
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involved two or three years more training than Mr. Campbell con- 
templated, but nearly all of this was in the Bible and in liberal arts, 
which was exactly the Bethany point of view. Genuine theology was 
still taboo in the educational circles of the Disciples. 

The College of the Bible struck fire at once throughout the whole 
educational front of the Brotherhood. During the decade of the seven- 
ties, the Lexington school was practically alone in its field, but when 
Drake University started its work in the early eighties and sought to 
build up a true university at Des Moines, it followed the Bowman- 
Milligan model and organized a College of the Bible for ministerial 
training. Later on, the same thing was done in the new State of 
Oklahoma, where E. V. Zollars, who had been president of Hiram and 
was accustomed to the undifferentiated point of view, went over to 
the new viewpoint and founded the College of the Bible at Oklahoma 
Christian University, later to be named Phillips University after the 
Phillips family of western Pennsylvania. In Texas, the same pro- 
gram was repeated, or perhaps it would be more correct to say anti- 
cipated, when a College of the Bible was organized as one of the con- 
stituent schools of the university. This was the first of such institu- 
tions to wear a definite name, aside from the generic title. Mr. Lucas 
Charles Brite, through whose benefactions the new plant of the T. C. 
U. College of the Bible was made possible, consented, after much per- 
suasion, to allow his name to be attached to the school. Brite College 
of the Bible thus came into existence and has grown steadily and grati- 
fyingly down to the present time. 

Two other developments should be noted in connection with the 
differentiated period. The first occurred at Butler University, where 
in 1924 the College of Arts and Sciences gave up its department of 
religion to become a second college of the university, under the name 
of the College, and later of the School, of Religion. The term “college” 
was utilized when the institution carried on undergraduate work, but 
when this was dropped, the title “school” was assumed, in harmony 
with the usual practice in American educational circles. There was 
much debate among the founders of the new institution as to its proper 
title. Since the time when Robert Milligan established the College of 
the Bible at Lexington, Ky., Disciple tradition had developed in line 
with this nomenclature. There was a College of the Bible at Drake 
University, at Phillips University and at Texas Christian University. 
Nevertheless, there was a general feeling that this unusual form of 
speech had definite disadvantages. Like the Christian Science verbiage 
or the Quaker style of dress and expression, it set the Disciples off as a 
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peculiar people in the educational world. We were the only group 
who ventured to describe our divinity schools as Colleges of the Bible. 
Moreover, the term was not strictly adequate. While the Bible was, 
and is, an important part of the curriculum in all such institutions, it 
has never constituted the whole field. From the standpoint of strict 
accuracy, educational practice favored the term which was finally 
selected as the title of the school. It is interesting to note that this 
term is constantly finding greater favor in the collegiate world, and 
that its use is not at all confined to any one communion. It ought to 
be said that Z. T. Sweeney was one of the most devoted advocates of 
the name adopted and cast the final vote in its favor. It is, of course, 
too early to prophesy whether the action taken at Indianapolis will 
constitute a permanent change in Disciple tradition in the field of min- 
isterial training. 


Another development in the period of differentiation came at 
Eugene, Oregon, on the western coast. It. C. Sanderson founded an 
institution which was located on the campus of the University of Ore- 
gon, and to which he gave the somewhat fanciful title of Eugene Bible 
University. Mr. Sanderson planned to develop a group of schools 
around the central institution which should resemble a sort of glori- 
fied Bethany College under the administration of Alexander Campbell. 
There was to be much liberal arts work, but the Bible was to be the cen- 
ter of everything. Mr. Sanderson collected rare Bibles from every part 
of the world and placed them on exhibition at the college. For various 
reasons he found it impossible to carry out his original plans, but there 
gradually developed at Eugene (now Northwest Christian College) a 
type of educational institution which may prove of definite value not 
only to the Disciples, but also to other religious groups. Located on 
the campus of a great state university, Northwest College can utilize 
the resources of this institution in the arts, sciences and other discip- 
lines, without being forced to duplicate these items in its own cur- 
riculum. This leaves it free to supplement the state university pro- 
gram with those divinity courses which are needed in the background 
of training for the Christian ministry and Christian leadership, but 
which secular schools alone cannot furnish. It seems probable that the 
Oregon experiment will have definite influence upon the future train- 
ing of leaders in the ecclesiastical field. The idea is not new since Ox- 
ford, Toronto, and other of the older British schools, furnish proto- 
types. In America, however, the program has not received extensive 
development. 
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II] 


The standardized era of Disciple ministerial training came into 
existence with the organization of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools some ten or fifteen years ago. This agency is still in 
the formative stage but is already exerting widespread influence in the 
field of theological training. Almost from the beginning of its career 
the A. A. T. S. set up a definite standard of seven years of fully ac- 
credited work beyond the high school as a minimum of training for 
the Christian ministry. There was nothing strange about this among 
the older communions, such as the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and cer- 
tain other more educationally conservative churches. Even during the 
days of Alexander Campbell this type of training was looked upon by 
the existent denominations as essential for ministerial preparation. 
Mr. Campbell denounced this idea vigorously and founded Bethany 
College to offset it, so far as his followers were concerned. It is 
interesting to note that just a century after Mr. Campbell established 
Bethany College most Disciple schools were going back to the program 
of denominational education which the Bethany reformer rejected 
so vehemently. So, at least, it would appear on the surface. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the situation is not quite so simple as the opponents of Mr. 
Campbell would have us believe. As stated previously in this article, 
Disciple ministerial training has shown a gradual period of evolution. 
It has constantly enlarged its educational horizon without giving up 
its deep-seated religious convictions. The same principles which dom- 
inated the Bethany contribution of a century ago are vital in the higher 
educational curriculum of our present-day seminaries. There remains 
a basic difference between the Restoration method of training and that 
of the older denominational groups. The Disciples encouraged their 
students for the ministry to take as much education as possible in Bible 
colleges, like Johnson, Northwest, or other similar schools, instead of 
going to purely secular colleges for their liberal arts studies. They are 
encouraging these schools to standardize their undergraduate work as 
rapidly as possible but are not encouraging them to become purely 
secular institutions. The denominational set-up, on the other hand, 
provides that candidates for the ministry shall take four years of pure- 
ly secular work in college, and then pass on to the seminary for three 
years of exclusively theological training. The exact lines between these 
two types of background are not drawn in any hard and fast manner, 
and the probability is that ultimately there will be some merging of 
the two points of view. It is scarcely necessary to say that there is no 
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f opinion as to the importance of high-grade standardized 


difference 0 
work, whichever curricular line may be followed. 


The Disciples have a definite educational background. Their lead- 
y men who believed thoroughly in the combination 
It is safe to assume that this ideal will be 
d constant embodiment 


ers were universit 
of education and religion. 
reflected in their future history as it has foun 
in the story of their past achievements. 








THE NEW SCHOOL OF RELIGION BUILDING 
By 
DEAN E. WALKER, M. A., B. D. 


IGH above the campus trees a silver cross catches the gleam 

of the sun every hour of the day. Drawn by this beacon, 

the visitor to the School of Religion finds anticipation real- 
ized in the beautiful proportions of a two-winged structure of red 
brick with facings of Bedford limestone. Set on a hill, it looks to 
the east over the sweep of lawn and wood; while to the west it towers 
above the sharp declivity of the bluff of White River valley. North- 
ward are the woods and ravines screening the acres leading to the 
University Fieldhouse, and to the south Jordan Hall is reached by 
walk and roadway. 

Entering the central door, the visitor may leave his hat in a 
cloakroom to his right. He notes at once the fireproof construction 
of the whole building. The finest of steel and iron, cement and sand, 
rest on deep foundations imbedded in the gravel. There is an intima- 
tion of permanence to the most casual glance, which careful inspec- 
tion verifies. The walls of the hall display four bronze plaques exe- 
cuted by Dr. W. E. Garrison of Chicago. They are studies of Thomas 
Campbell, Alexander Campbell, Walter Scott and Barton Warren 
Stone, the joint work of whom this School seeks to develop as part of 
its program. 

Directly before him, the visitor sees a reception room furnished 
under direction of the discriminating taste of Miss Clementine Miller, 
of Columbus, Indiana. Italian etchings and a large antique Chinese 
painting accent the period of originating the architecture in which the 
building was conceived by the Indianapolis firm of James and Burns. 
A huge window flanked by two doors, look out over a stone terrace 
to the hills through which the old Michigan Road carries its traffic. 
Here one may visit with students and professors, or relax while await- 
ing Chapel. 

A long hall runs north and south between the Chapel and the 
Library, flanked with class rooms and administrative offices. To the 
south, the Dean’s office may be entered by way of the Secretary's 
room, where the visitor is greeted by a receptionist. A file room will 
be noted on the south, but the large fireproof vault will be missed 
unless one goes into this room. Dean Kershner always succeeds in 
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giving the keys of the building to every visitor, and assigns a guide. 

Beyond and to the south is the Recorder’s of fice, filled with data 
of various sorts with a particular attention to the alumni. The School's 
interest in students does not cease when the Bachelor of Divinity is 
granted. Then the Librarian’s office comes next, where Mr. Dowling 
opens the packages of new books streaming into the shelves. Oppo- 
site is the office of the Cataloger, where Mr. Lundeen gives each 
volume its distinguishing marks. 

At the south end of the corridor is the Library wing. Double 
rows of long tables, whose polished surfaces reflect the tall windows, 
invite the student to work. The chairs, one notices, are comfortable 
but not too easy! It looks like a booklover’s peaceful paradise—and 
so it is, except toward semester’s end, when the feverish activity re- 
quires another description. 

Behind the reading room, two tiers of steel shelving manage to 
hold the tools of the scholar’s profession. It is a select library, invit- 
ing long acquaintance. Of particular interest to Disciples is the col- 
lection of books relating to the history of this unique movement in 
the Church. Rarely is “the cage’—a locked inclosure housing this 
section of the books—without some student digging up material for a 
thesis. Down in the cubicles others will be found wrestling with rare 
volumes from the Schmidt collection, or making use of various of 
the highly specialized tools found here. One must stay in this work 
shop for a bit before he comes to appreciate the resources collected 
and the growing use of them by scholars in varying stages of de- 
velopment. 

On the ground floor, to which we descend by a stairway at either 
end of the corridor, the mechanical visitor will examine with interest 
the maze of pipes and wheels which keep the building warm. But 
he will have to explain them for himself, for this professor knows 
only that coal goes in and heat comes out. 

The central section of the ground floor contains a kitchen, locker 
room, and students’ lounge. Heavy round tables and substantial 
chairs invite collaboration in study not welcomed in the quieter at- 
mosphere in the reading room upstairs. Here, too, the student may 
spread his lunch. And many a theological argument, as heavy as the 
tables, has continued for days on end in this room. 

With two class rooms intervening to the north, the visitor comes 
to the Assembly room, at the west end of which is a stage, equipped 
with colored lighting effects, and a dressing room or two behind it. 
The chairs here are metal, and quite comfortable enough for a session 
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moderately long. A piano suggests that the choir meets here, as it 
does on occasion. And on the stage the theolog learns to preach. 

Three class rooms are found on the first floor, Christian Doc- 
trine, Semitics, and New Testament. These rooms accommodate 
twenty to thirty students. Perhaps the most interesting item is a 
plaster cast in the Semitics room which Dr. Nakarai will explain on 
the slightest provocation! One notes, also, the superior quality of 
the chairs and desks in all these rooms. 

The third floor holds the Faculty offices and Seminar rooms, all 
furnished with the same uniform quality equipment. Here industry 
flourishes. One may find the faculty studying, writing, consulting 
with students, and marking papers. In the Seminar rooms, one or two 
sides are furnished with permanent shelves for books, while around 
a long table are twelve chairs for the students selected for these ad- 
vanced classes. Books particularly for use in such studies are de- 
posited here for the year. Each member of the Seminar has a key 
to the room. Here he may work without interruption as long as he 
may choose. 

In the center of the third floor are the Faculty room and the 
Museum. The former guards its sessions but the latter opens its treas- 
ures to the public eye. Here one may see a brilliant Chinese tapestry 
and other Oriental objects loaned by Dr. Cory. In another case lies 
the famous gold-headed cane of President Hoshour. In the center is 
a display of letters from the pen of the Campbells, Stone, Scott, 
Errett, Richardson and other leaders of the Disciples. Other items 
will catch the eye and hold the attention of the visitor until the 
Chapel bell rings. 

Down then to the first floor and around the north end of the 
corridor to the Sweeney Chapel. Seating some two hundred and 
fifty worshipers, this Chapel has a simple dignity which compels in- 
telligent reverence as the organ stills the heart. The chaste white 
woodwork gives a note of hope and cheer to the service. The student 
choir faces the organ, the Faculty enters from the door immediately 
before the pulpit, while in clear view of all under a high light recessed 
in the ceiling the communion table holds the center of attention. Back 
of that velvet curtain behind the communion table is the baptistry— 
in use many times during the year by students and by guest ministers. 
Of course, a building is only the setting for worship. But that set- 
ting speaks a message, and in this case, a message of quiet prepara- 
tion for prayer and the preaching of the Word. 

The building of the School of Religion embodies in a permanent, 
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beautiful form, the four major activities of a school for the study of 
religion. Appropriate to each are the provisions for administration, 
for instruction, for study, and for worship. Few institutions are so 
well equipped in such wise proportions. The visitor may leave with a 
definite impression that here is physical equipment of a kind to stim- 
ulate the best and most consecrated endeavor of every student to fit 
himself for the high responsibility of the ministry of Christ. 








INDIANA CENTENNIAL CONVENTION ADDRESS 


The Churches of Christ in Indiana Through 
One Hundred Years 


By 
EpuriAM D. Lowe, D. D. 


four days of this week as delegates of the centennial conven- 

tion of the first state meeting of our churches, which con- 
vened in Indianapolis in 1839. There were 115 of our churches of the 
state represented in that first state meeting, and fifty of our preachers 
were present. 


M R. CHAIRMAN, and Christian friends: We are met during 


The matter of holding this centennial convention here in the 
capital city has been particularly upon our hearts for many years; the 
last five years we have planned for it with earnestness. Our churches 
are representative of a Communion that has been very enterprising in 
its growth and activities over this century of years. 


Our movement came into existence for primarily one express 
purpose, the restating of the New Testament principles of Christian 
unity ; otherwise we would only be just one more denomination or sect. 

We came to our inception as a people in one of the most inter- 
esting periods of American life, as we know it up to now. The Dis- 
ciples’ Church, or Christian Church, or Church of Christ is typically 
an American born institution. We are told that it is the largest Pro- 
testant Church in America that was born in America. 


It came into being after the famous colonial period (1607-1765), 
at the beginning of which we have the founding of the first British 
colony in the new world. At this time Shakespeare was still alive 
and writing. This early period was made prominent in our American 
life by the life and work of some great preachers: Cotton, Hooker, 
Shepard, and Mather. Also we find the name of Jonathan Edwards; 
and last but not least, Benjamin Franklin’s long life more than spans 
the period. 


The period that immediately underlies the beginning of our move- 
ment is what is known as the revolutionary period (1765-1800). The 
American Revolution is in the heart of it. Historians tell us that the 
minds of the people of the nation were turning from the religious 
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tendency to that of the political. It was at this time that Tom Paine 
wrote his “Age of Reason.” He died in the year of 1809. 

The year of 1809 will long be remembered, because it was this 
year that Thomas Campbell gave that famous manuscript of fifty-four 
pages and more than thirty thousand words, known as “The Declar- 
ation and Address,” to the Christian world. David Lloyd George, the 
late Chancellor of Great Britain, said: “A very large part of the 
economic and social principles I am pressing upon the English people 
[ obtained from reading the writings of Alexander Campbell.” 

Speaking again of the noteworthy year of 1809; it would be in- 
teresting to remember that Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edgar Allen Poe, 
Alfred Tennyson, Charles Darwin, and Abraham Lincoln were born in 
that year. When thinking of Charles Darwin in particular, I am re- 
minded of one Lord’s day afternoon in London when visiting Room 29 
of the National Art Gallery, seeing the busts of Charles Darwin and 
David Livingstone side by side. Their lives were parallel. Darwin, 
1809-1882; Livingstone, 1813-1873. 

In this same connection, we are reminded of the outstanding 
graduating class out of Harvard University in 1829, the class that 
had recognized influence in building the philosophies and ideals of the 
19th century; which also throws some light upon the time of the be- 
ginnings of our movement. Oliver Wendell Holmes is an example of 
the graduates of this famous class. 

Too, as we take a backward look today and are thinking of be- 
ginnings, it would also be of interest to think a bit about the history 
of our Hoosier state, in relation to the centennial of our churches in 
this state. The name “Indiana” meaning “Land of Indians,” was 
acquired from a 5,000-acre tract of land in West Virginia which was 
ceded to the Indiana Land Company of Philadelphia by the Shawnee 
Indians in 1768. Virginia refused to allow the claim and the Indiana 
Land Company dissolved. Subsequently the name was attached to 
the Western Territory. The nickname “Hoosier” was originally a 
southern slang or dialect word, signifying an uncouth rustic. It first 
appeared in print in Finley’s poem, “The Hoosier’s Nest,”’ in 1830. 
The first European explorers that traversed the region within the bord- 
ers of what is now Indiana were French. La Salle made his first ex- 
pedition down the Ohio River in 1669. Indiana Territory was or- 
ganized July 4, 1800. 

The first government of Indiana Territory was from the old 
territorial capital of Vincennes. Then Indiana Territory reached to 
the Mississippi River, and Vincennes was about in the center of the 
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settled portion; but when Illinois Territory was organized in 1809, 
the balance of power in the Indiana Assembly shifted to the east, and 
a more convenient capital was sought. Greenville, Ohio; Madison, 
New Harmony, and Covington, Indiana; were the pioneer towns that 
represented the four corners of the settled portion of the territory, 
and naturally the point selected as a capital must be as nearly central 
as possible to these towns. Lawrenceburg, Vevay, Madison, Jeffer- 
sonville, and Corydon, all wanted the capital; but Corydon was finally 
selected, and the officers and offices settled there on May 1, 1913. 
Corydon remained the capital until 1825 when the seat of government 
was removed to Indianapolis. 


Indiana, as we know it today, was formally admitted to the Union 
as a state December 11, 1816. Jonathan Jennings was the first gov- 
ernor and was elected in 1816. The Indians gave up the central part 
of the state in the treaty of St. Mary’s in October, 1818. 

Further things of interest relative to our Hoosier state and its 
present capital in the atmosphering of this centennial celebration are: 
that Indiana is the home of the first woman’s club in the United 
States, the “Minerva Society,’ organized in New Harmony in 1859; 
also the first American kindergarten was organized in New Harmony. 
Indiana furnished 200,000 soldiers for the armies of the Union. The 
first union soldier, Mr. William T. Gerard, of Delphi, and the last 
union soldier, Mr. John J. Williams, of Jay county, to be killed in the 
Civil War, were from Indiana. The center of the population of the 
United States is located near Linton, Indiana. The first sermon 
heard in Indianapolis was by a Methodist preacher in the spring of 
1821. The first Sunday School was organized in Indianapolis by a 
Presbyterian, Dr. Isaac Coe, M. D., on April 6, 1823. The people 
of Indianapolis received their mail at Connersville until 1822. A man 
in the person of George W. Pitts stated that one day when the fish 
were in abundance just above what is now Riverside park in this city, 
he threw out with his bare hands 87 bass, ranging from one to five 
pounds in weight. This fish tale would make the famous angler, Isaac 
Walton, scratch his head in wonderment. In this connection and as a 
bit of further relaxation in this address, may I relate that the story 
is told of the Reverend Lyman Beecher, the father of the famous 

preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, one time pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of this city that he saw a trout jump out of the water 
near a bridge as he was on his way to church to preach one Sunday 
morning. He remembered the pole and line that he kept hid under the 
bridge. He jumped from his buggy, caught the trout, placed it in the 
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pocket of his ministerial coat, and went on to his pulpit. On the next 
Lord’s day, when his wife opened the wardrobe door to get the coat 
to brush it, it is said that she knew the fish was there before she saw it. 

In this section of the address while we are still having a backward 
look, it would be well to give consideration to a few institutions that 
are central in our thinking in this centennial convention. Of course 
we are thinking of our own Central Christian Church of Indianapolis 
where the first state meeting of our churches was held in 1839. This 
great church was organized on June 12, 1833, by Reverend John 
O’Kane. The first meeting was held in a log structure, the home of 
Benjamin Roveris, that stood on the northeast corner of Illinois and 
Market streets. Many prominent preachers have graced its chancel— 
seventeen in all, counting a few ad interim ministers during these 106 
years of its organized life. We mention only the name of its present 
beloved pastor, Dr. William A. Shullenberger, the gracious host of 
this convention, having begun his ministry in this famous and historic 
church on January 31, 1926. Many of our churches here in the city 
were started as missions of the Central Church, including the one 
served at present by your, president. 

The organization that is at the center of the organized and pro- 
motional life of our churches in Indiana is the Indiana Christian 
Missionary Association. This association is the continuation of the 
labors of the Indiana Christian Home Missionary Society, which was 
organized in the year of 1849, or just ten years after the first state 
meeting of our Indiana churches. 

In the allocation of work in our Brotherhood life, the task com- 
mitted to the Indiana Christian Missionary Association is that of 
laboring to put and keep the churches in the best possible condition 
for work and for service, both in relation to the fields which they 
cultivate and the work of the Brotherhood at large. By the continued 
and diligent cultivation of the state field, it is kept productive for all 
worthy causes, the cause of home missions, and the work in the world 
field. The work of extending the cause into new fields, helping min- 
isters and churches to make necessary contacts, and all the time at- 
tempting to enlarge the permanent funds which have now reached 
$25,000.00, to more adequately conserve the work through the years, 
are some of the responsibilities of the Indiana Christian Missionary 
Association. 

May the privilege be given of mentioning the years of promo- 
tional service of the beloved Dr. G. I. Hoover, the executive secretary 
of the Indiana Chistian Missionary Association. Totally, in our 
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Brotherhood life, state and nationally, he has served for almost twenty- 
six years. Seven and one-half years as state evangelist of the eastern 
district, five and one-half years as promotional secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of Education, assisting our colleges, and thirteen years 
as the executive secretary of our state office. Brother Hoover is 
loved and respected by all of our people; his visits to the churches are 
received with earnestness and his counsel is sought by many. 

Another institution that has played a large part in the life of 
our churches in Indiana is Butler University, with its School of Reli- 
gion, under the very able leadership for so many years of Dr. Frederick 
D. Kershner. While sittirg in council with a rather large group lately, 
[ observed that every man in the room had either graduated, or taken 
post-graduate work in Butler University. These men spoken of are 
all leaders in our Indiana churches. Butler University was incor- 
porated originally in 1850 as Northwestern Christian University, lo- 
cated then at the corner of College avenue and Fourteenth street. It 
was moved to Irvington in 1873 and in 1877 in recognition of large 
gifts by Mr. Ovid Butler, the present name was adopted. It was re- 
moved to Fairview park, in the northwest edge of the city in August, 
1928, and has a student body at present of 1774. There are 971 men 
and 803 women, not counting students of the evening classes or the 
correspondence students. This institution with the devoted and re- 
cently retired Dr. J. W. Putman as its president, has served its con- 
stituency well through all the years. 

Indiana State University at Bloomington should not be over- 
looked in this relationship. It was opened for school purposes in 1825 
with twenty students and one teacher, whose salary was $150.00 each 
school year. In 1867 the Legislature gave way to the demand of the 
times and opened the doors to females. It is the first state university 
in America to admit women students on equal terms with men. The 
Indiana School of Religion, our own institution near the State Uni- 
versity campus in Bloomington, was organized by Dr. Joseph C. Todd, 
its present head, on September 1, 1911. It was then known as the 
Bloomington Bible Chair. The statement of purpose in the charter is 
as follows: “To offer Biblical and religious instruction to and pro- 
mote the religious education of students attending colleges, univer- 
sities, and other schools in the state of Indiana.” 

Brother Todd, after serving as the regular pastor of the Bloom- 
ington Church, has been overseeing the outstanding work of the 
Indiana School of Religion for almost three decades. He is recognized 
as being one of the leaders in this type of work in America. 
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Similarly, we have the Student Christian Foundation, near the 
campus of Purdue University, under the direct leadership of the First 
Christian Church of Lafayette, organized under a general board of 
directors, and led by the student pastor, Rev. Barton Hunter. This 
work is taking larger proportions with each year and an important 
contribution is being made to the student life of Purdue in Christian 
ethics and moral counseling. 


Indiana has offered much towards the encouragement of our 
Brotherhood life through the years. There are now 709 of our 
churches within the borders of the state. We held fourth place among 
the other states last missionary year in relation to offerings for current 
expenses, and second place in our missionary giving. The following 
enterprises have their central headquarters in Indiana: United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Pension Fund (for ministers), Board of 
Church Extension, Christian Foundation, German Evangelistic So- 
ciety, and the Board of Education. May we now list the agencies 
among us that were incorporated in Indiana: Unified Promotion, 
Ministerial Relief (now the Pension Fund), Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions (now the Woman’s Christian Missionary Society), Chris- 
tian Foundation, Board of Temperance and Social Welfare (now the 
Department of Social Education and Social Action), German Evangel- 
istic Society, and the Board of Education (now the Department of 
Higher Education. ) 


In respect to the backward look, we must not forget Bethany 
Assembly. It has filled a large need in the work of our Indiana 
churches. Bethany Assembly was incorporated in the year of 1883, 
with its seat at Bethany Park, near Brooklyn, Indiana. It followed 
closely in the wake of the national Chautauqua movement. For many 
years it offered a popular platform for the holding of educational, 
scientific, moral, and religious assemblies. In later years, with the 
coming of Chautauquas to almost every community, the invention of 
the radio, and other means of popular education available to almost 
every home, the program of Bethany Assembly has been adjusted to 
an educational basis, and it is now a very notable educational fellow- 
ship. 


With every year, from about the middle of June to the middle 
of September, a series of training schools is conducted at Bethany 
Park which have as their objective the training of workers for the 
churches and the duties of Christian citizenship. These various schools 
are attended by upward of one thousand people each year. Bethany 
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Assembly really serves very vitally and helpfully the interests of the 
Kingdom of God in Indiana. 

As the backward look has been profitable in the paragraphs of this 
address, so a present look should be exceedingly meaningful. Without 
a doubt our churches today believe in the same New Testament pro- 
cess of conversion as was popular to our fathers. In relation to the 
important matter of conversion and the fact of sin, the writers of the 
New Testament, as led by the Spirit of God, gave a very splendid out- 
line of the plan of salvation to be preached in all of our churches. 
Jesus said: “Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me, or else believe me for the very works’ sake. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, he that believeth in me, the works that I do shall he do 
also.”’ Thus it is seen that the first step in the approach to member- 
ship in the church is that of belief or “faith.” Then, that everything 
may be cleared away and life may be free of sin and compromises, it 
has been ordained that we should “repent” of any wrong affections; 
for it is recorded in his Word: “Repent, or ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.” The next step is that very important one of “confession of 
faith” in Christ. The recognition of this spiritual necessity is em- 
bodied in the following Scriptures: ‘“‘Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God; every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is of God’; and again, “He that confesseth me before men; him shall 
I confess before the Father and the angels.’’ And lastly, we are to 
wholeheartedly submit our bodies to the waters of Christian baptism. 
In Paul’s letter to the Roman church, he explained it after this fashion: 
“Know ye not, that so many of us are were baptized into Jesus Christ, 
were baptized into his death; therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death; that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
life.” Our fathers preached these great New Testament concepts and 
we preach them. In these respects we have not changed. We know 
of no better plan of receiving people into these Churches of Christ of 
Indiana, than by the steps of faith in God, repentance of sins, a con- 
fession of that faith, and a submission to Christian baptism. 

In the next instance of this present look, we believe today in an 
educated ministry. Surely the minister should be as highly educated 
as any man in his community. In times of stress within a church 
family when the most careful and diligent and sympathetic devotion 
upon the part of its shepherd is sought, it is then that there is need of 
intelligent procedure. In this relation, we should think of Timothy, a 
student of Paul. Paul always appealed to his sensibilities, and told 
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him to reverence a kindly spirit towards the principle of authority. 
Don’t lose your head! Don’t fall so much in love with the new pro- 
phet Jesus that you forget to respect the Caesars. Paul believed this 
with due respect and earnestness towards his Savior. The minister 
in the community must be watchful and intellectual in the same re- 
lationship today. Paul asserted to Timothy that he must be capable 
of preaching to all classes—the philosophically minded, the evangelical, 
and the practical. He taught him to avoid two kinds of thinking: fast- 
ness of brain, over-thought ; and fastness of brainlessness, thoughtless- 
ness. 

Again, we believe that the minister should go into a field, and 
be determined to make that parish his ideal. The long pastorate is the 
only route to be taken in the building of a great church. Look about 
you and observe for yourself. The university president said to a group 
of us one day in the classroom something that has influenced my life, 
namely, “If you cannot get a church that is your size, take a church 
and make it your size.’’ Brethren, bear me witness; this cannot be 
done with a multiplicity of ministers in a given field, over a period of 
years; but one man remaining a generation or longer, building him- 
self in the name of Jesus into the life of the city where he preaches 
faithfully the gospel of God, is very apt to leave a great church in 
that city. And too, my friends, may it be said further, that this is 
not only the way to build a great church, but the same process will 
develop a fervent preacher. Our churches through the years have been 
blessed with great preachers. Our people have sat under the spell of 
devoted preaching. 

Then, there is Christian unity, which has always been very close 
to our hearts. Jesus prayed for the unity of his disciples and laid 
down the principle that love for one another is the evidence of dis- 
cipleship. Paul condemned division in the Corinthian church saying: 
“Brothers, for the sake of our Lord Jesus, I beg you all to drop these 
party-cries.”” He withheld from them the term “spiritual” and called 
them ‘‘worldlings.” Large spiritual possibilities are denied the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and will be so long as there is one group in Chris- 
tendom going its separate way and acting antagonistically toward 
other Christians. The atmosphere of a most hopeful day is now here. 
Perhaps the sacramentalist and the sacramentarian represent the most 
extreme positions today; but even divisions based on these positions 
are not to be regarded, by any means, as incapable of adjustment. For 
the present, however, we must think principally in terms that have to 
do with the healing of the multiplicity of divisions among Protestants. 
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At the same time, none of us can think in terms of unity without in- 
cluding the whole church ultimately. 

Many conferences have been held in the very near past looking 
toward Christian unity, namely, Stockholm, on Life and Work in 1925; 
Lausanne Conference in 1927; International Missionary Conference 
at Jerusalem in 1928; New York Conference of the Christian Unity 
League in 1929; Edinburgh and Oxford in 1927; Utrecht, May, 1938; 
and the last one at Madras in December, 1938. 

Our hope lies in further adventuring. It has been well said that 
we are not only a united church, but a uniting church. We are unani- 
mous about the manifestation of power upon the occasion of its birth. 
It was truly a Pentecost. In our serious attempt to concentrate and 
consolidate our scattered energies, we have felt a real quickening 
through the whole body of Christ. The horizons have been nushed 
back for us. We have caught a glimpse of the whole world. Our con- 
cern is to bring the gospel to every man, and to the whole of every man. 
In that high enterprise we wish to unite with all who dare to meet the 
challenge of human need with the sufficiency of the gospel, with all 
who share in the same passion and own allegiance to the same Lord. 

Too, in this present look, it would be well to express in this 
address what is today’s attitude of the adherents of our churches in 
Indiana in respect to liquor. There are three terms that immediately 
rise up before us: ‘“‘total abstinence,” “temperance,” and “prohibition.” 
“Total abstinence’ means the absolute abstaining from alcoholic bev- 
erages through the free will of the individual. ““Temperance’’ sig- 
nifies the moderate use of alcoholic beverages at the discretion of the 
individual. While the term “prohibition” is identified with total abstin- 
ence from alcoholic beverages through the force of an outside party 
and not through the free will of the citizen. Our preachers believe 
and teach that ‘‘total abstinence” is the only honorable approach to the 
social problem of liquor. The last President, Mr. Hoover, went on 
record a few years ago as saying: “The purpose of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is to protect the American home, and I desire that it shall 
succeed.” However, it did not succeed. Liquor was brought back to 
us by our political leaders in a strategic emergency, wherein the Ameri- 
can people were so confused that they were even in a trance. Now 
again, the thinking people of our state are beginning, as of old, to 
observe the evils of it. Brethren, let us always remember that the 
liquor question will never be solved by law. It was the apostle Paul 
who said: “If righteousness has come by the law, then Christ has 
died in vain.” 
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Today, the great mortal sin of the United States of America is 
to meet facts and refuse to face them. The virtue of paramount im- 
portance has been to persevere in one’s prejudices. We should dis- 
count as a virtue what is really a vice. Until then, and not until then, 
we will witness America multiplying saloons, multiplying criminals, 
and debasing the youth of the land. Our ideals as Christian Churches 
of this great old Hoosier state have not perished. Then, let us dip the 
brush of our hopes and dreams into the heart of Christ, into the foun- 
tain of liberty. Away with saloons, taverns, and roadhouses that are 
multiplying. Away with the racketeer who dominates us. Away with 
our cowardice and our prejudice which prevent us from facing cold, 
incontrovertible facts! Liquor will again go from our land, when 
all Christian people decide to stand together and make of it a moral 
issue. May we eternally remember that quest of the New Testament, 
namely: “If thy brother offend thee in meat or in drink, it is better 
to abstain.” 

Now, we have taken a backward look; and we have taken a 
present look; thus, may we be privileged, as we bring this message to 
a close, to also take a forward look. Your speaker has never had the 
insight to be a mystic, neither has he been blessed with the gift of 
prophecy; but may he retain your kindly attention a few moments 
more that we, together, may try to anticipate a bit of the future and 
our contributions as Christian Churches to that future. 

My eyes fell upon an article this past winter entitled: “Preserv- 
ing Our History in a Tomb,” that attracted me immediately. The 
first part of that article described the preparations that are now being 
made by the leadership of Oglethorpe University in Atlanta, Georgia, 
in the hollowing out of a crypt as large as an average living room, 
in the bed rock beneath the campus. The walls are being lined with 
gleaming chromium, the door is of stainless steel, and graven on a 
plaque upon the stainless-steel door is a message asking the archeolog- 
ists not to open the crypt until the year of our Lord 8113; a date 
chosen because it is as far in the future as the first recorded date in 
history, that of the beginning of the Egyptian calendar. In this crypt 
are being placed motion picture films, encyclopedias, textbooks, works 
of art, models of machines, and one of the co-eds even contributed the 
contents of her purse for the edification of future ages. When the 
crypt is finally filled to the satisfaction of the donors, the air in it will 
be replaced with inert nitrogen gas, and it will be sealed against the 
ravages of the ages. Descriptions of the deposit will be engraved on 
metal, and placed in all the great libraries and museums of the world. 
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To further illustrate the virtue to be found in a forward look, 
may your attention be called to the ‘““Time Capsule” that was recently 
buried fifty feet deep at the site of the New York world’s fair, by 
Westinghouse engineers, who expect it to be discovered thousands of 
years from now. It is seven feet long and weighs eight hundred 
pounds, and contains a cross-section of modern achievements in science 
and art, recorded on microfilm. It is planned that the capsule shall be 
opened by the archeologists in 6939, or 5000 years hence. 

Well, my Christian friends, what does the church of today owe to 
her posterity? Our fathers have been faithful in passing down to us 
the history and the emblems of the Christian religion, as enacted in all 
the ages, even unto Christ; all of which causes us to feel our obliga- 
tion to those that shall follow in our train. 

Above everything else, if the world should revert to a barbaric 
state and history should go to the extreme in repeating itself, we 
should be determined that the Word of God shall remain. The facts 
with which Christianity in all ages has to deal are those that come under 
the immediate observation of the Spirit, and the Spirit in its inception 
is found in God’s Word, and shall be throughout the ages. These 
facts cannot be seen with the eye or be grasped with the hand. They 
are facts that come under the direct gaze of reason; under the soft 
touch of faith; under the sweet caresses of the conscience. They are 
the facts of hope and despair; of happiness and misery; of love and 
hate; of duty and responsibility; of sin and penalty; of righteousness 
and reward; of human destiny; of the infinite God himself. These 
are the facts of the Spirit, and have not only been through a century 
of our progress in the churches, but shall be for all time. Indeed, if 
the Spirit be the master of matter, which must hold the higher rank; 
the phenomena of the Spirit, or those of matter? 

Then, if our Communion is to continue to live in the ages un- 
numbered, it will be because we live the gospel and love the gospel, 
and by all means preach the gospel of an unchanging Christ to a chang- 
ing age; and this shall be passed on to ages unborn. 


“While nations rage, while empires rock and fall, 
While hatred burns, and greed and war increase, 
With heart and voice we dedicate our all 
Once more to Thee, O mighty Prince of Peace.’’ 
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the chief concern of the Son, the object of the Holy Spirit, the 

earnest desire of the apostles, and the fond ideal of the saints of all 
ages. The effectual working of the entire scheme of human redemption 
is predicated upon the ability of the church to demonstrate the possibil- 
ity of the unity of all men in Christ. The church is the house of God 
and it is his will that “all nations shall flow into it”* by becoming mem- 
bers of the “household of God’’* and dwelling pleasantly together in 
unity.° The church is Christ’s fold and into it he seeks to bring all 
men so that “they shall become one flock.’”* For this purpose he has 
become “our peace, who made both one, and brake down the middle 


Tie UNITY of all believers is the avowed intent of the Father, 


wall of partition... . that he might create in himself... . one new 
man’’;* and in the hour of his greatest agony he prayed “‘that they 
may all be one... . that the world may believe.”® The Holy Spirit is 


the quickening conscience of the church and in his endeavors to guide 
us into all truth has made no distinction between men, all “having access 
in one spirit unto the Father’ and in this one spirit being “baptized 
into one body”.* The teaching of the inspired apostles, who spake as 
the Spirit gave them utterance, was heavy with the doctrine of unity. 
Hear Peter as he entreats “the elect who are sojourners of the disper- 
sion” to “love one another from the heart fervently” and to be “all 
likeminded, compassionate, loving as brethren.”® John pleads with his 
“little children” that they “set forward on their journey worthily of 
God those who have gone forth for the sake of the Name, taking 
nothing of the Gentiles,” and to “welcome such, that we may be fellow- 
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workers for the truth’’.’’ Also he warns us against the fellowship 
of those who “‘goeth onward and abideth not in the teaching of Christ 
.... If any one cometh unto you, and bringeth not this teaching, re- 
ceive him not into your house, and give him no greeting: for he that 
giveth him greeting partaketh in his evil works”."* The apostle James 
declares, ‘““But if ye have bitter jealousy and faction in your heart, 
glory not and lie not against the truth. This wisdom is not a wisdom 
that cometh down from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For 
where jealousy and faction are, there is confusion and every vile 
deed”’.** The writer of the Hebrews admonishes us, “Let love of the 
brethren continue .... Follow after peace with all men, and the sancti- 
fication without which no man will see the Lord’’.’* The epistle of 
Jude is a trenchant warning against corruption of the faith by “cer- 
tain men... . ungodly men, turning the grace of our God into lasciv- 
iousness, and denying our only Master and Lord, Jesus Christ.’’* 
Apostolic teaching on the necessity of Christian unity finds its fullest 
expression in the exhortations of the apostle Paul. He pleads for the 
oneness of God’s people, and fills his epistles with reproof and con- 
demnation of divisions. To the church in Rome he writes: “The God 
of patience and of comfort grant you to be of the same mind one with 
another according to Christ Jesus; that with one accord ye may with 
one mouth glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ .... 
Be of the same mind .... Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them 
that are causing the divisions and occasions of stumbling, contrary to 
the doctrine which ye learned; and turn away from them”’.*® To the 
church in Corinth he writes: “Now I beseech you, brethren, through 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfected 


together in the same mind and in the same judgment... . . that there 
should be no schism in the body; but that the members should have 
the same care one for another . . . . Be perfected, be of the same mind, 


live in peace”.’® In writing to the churches of Galatia he says, “If ye 


bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one 
of another”.*’ To the church in Ephesus he writes: “I therefore, the 
prisoner in the Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of the calling 
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wherewith ye were called, with all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love; giving diligence to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace .. . . till we all attain unto the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
full grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, that we may be no longer children, tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
in craftiness, after the wiles of error.’”** He implored the saints in 
Philippi to “Make full my joy, that ye be of the same mind, having the 
same love, being of one accord, of one mind; doing nothing through 
faction or through vainglory, but in lowliness of mind each counting 
other better than himself”’.*® The great apostle admonished the breth- 
ren in Colossae to “Continue in the faith, grounded and stedfast, and 


being knit together in love”’ ;?° and to the Thessalonians he says, “Stand 
fast and hold the traditions which ye were taught, whether by word or 
by epistle of ours”.?* When writing to his gospel son, Timothy, he 
said, “If any man teacheth a different doctrine, and consenteth not to 
sound words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, ... . he is 
puffed up, knowing nothing, but doting about questionings and dis- 
putes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, 
wranglings of men corrupted in mind and bereft of truth”; and to 
Titus he declared that “There are many unruly men, vain talkers and 
deceivers . . . . whose mouths must be stopped’’.** The pages of the 
New Testament are filled with such exhortations to unity, but the 
foregoing are sufficient to establish the validity of this thesis. 

That all believers in Christ should be united so as to constitute 
but one body, one communion, one church, is a proposition clearly set 
forth in the New Testament scriptures. No one in this enlightened age 
doubts that the original church was one, but there are those who by 
various apologetics attempt to justify the present day debacle of 
division and confusion. However, in spite of such attempts all pious 
men want unity because they know it to be the only means of doing 
the Father’s will and accomplishing the mission of the church. The 
one thing the church is to do is to accomplish the evangelization and 
Christianization of the world, and this it cannot do in a divided state. 


_— 
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Jesus has declared that unity is essential to enable the world to believe. 
In the presence of this compelling fact men are manifesting a deep and 
widespread interest in Christian unity; they are continually devising 
plans and platforms calculated to bring about this much desired and 
essential state; but in all the anxiety and fever of the pressing need, 
and being so long accustomed to the ways of ecclesiastical governments 
which settle problems by the decrees of council and prelates, they seem 
to ignore the one infallible plan. It is contained, ideally and practically, 
in the New Testament. It may be set forth under three divisions (1) 
Its Divine Statement, (2) Its Basic of Realization, and (3) Its Prac- 
tical Expression. 


Its DIvINE STATEMENT 


The ideal of Christian unity is not the product of human wis- 
dom; nor do we have to depend upon the words of men for its state- 
ment. It had its origin in the infinite mind of God and found its ex- 
pression in the life, ministry and teaching of his Son, Jesus Christ. 
The classic verbal expression of it is recorded by John in his account 
of the Lord’s prayer. In the hour of his greatest trial his concern was 
for the unity of his church, and so he prayed: 


Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe 
on me through their word; that they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us: that the 
world may believe that thou didst send me. And the glory which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them; that they may be one, even as 
we are one; I in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected into 
one; that the world may know that thou didst send me, and lovedst 
them, even as thou lovedst me.” 


It is not without significance that Jesus asked only one thing for 
his church in this world: he prayed only for its unity. He did not 
pray for its preservation—he knew that unity on the basis of the truth 
would make it perpetual; he did not pray for its triumph—he know 
that a united presentation of the truth would succeed; he did not 
pray for its unity, its popularity, or its power—he knew that unity 
in the truth would secure all these. All that he prayed for was that 
the church might manifest a oneness with him such as he had man- 
ifested his oneness with his Father. 


This ideal of unity is made clear when the manifestations of Jesus’ 
oneness with the Father are delineated. In discovering the oneness 


*John 17 :20-23. 
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of the Father and Son, we discover the nature of Christian unity. 
Herein the ideal is set forth. The life and ministry of Jesus reveals 
this nature to be three fold. First, the Father and Son are one in 
will. Because of this Jesus could say, “I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me. .... I came down from heaven to do the 
will of him that sent me’.*® In this quality alone we could find the 
panacea for all the ills of Christendom. Jesus gave only one reason 
for his conduct and that was “to do the will of him that sent me”. He 
identified his will with the will of his Father. When all men lose 
their identity in Christ and merge their wills with that of God, Chris- 
tian unity will be a reality! But this is not the only way in which 
Jesus demonstrates his unity with the Father; they are also one in 
word. Jesus declared, “I speak not from myself; but the Father that 
sent me hath given me a commandment, what I should say and what I 
should speak ... I keep his word.”** There is no discord here. Father 
and Son are agreed. When wills are merged there cannot be a vari- 
ance in teaching. The variety of uncertain sounds in the religious 
world today are telling testimony to the anarchy of man’s will. Men 
whose wills are not attuned with God’s cannot but speak at variance 
with God. In yet another respect this divine unity is demonstrated 
in that the Father and Son are one in work. Jesus said, ““We must 
work the works of him that sent me. . . . . What things soever he 
doeth, these the Son also does’’.** The Son has no other intention 
than the cooperation with his Father in seeking and saving the lost. 
He has identified his work with that of the Father. When Jesus 
prayed that his followers be one as he and his Father were one, he 
indicated that they should identify themselves with God in will, in 
word, and in work. To reproduce this ideal in the church today neces- 
sitates that all Christians will ‘to do his will;’’** that they “speak 
the same thing’ in relation to the fulfillment of Jesus’ commission ; 
and that they work for the accomplishment of the same thing he sought 
to accomplish. He declared to his disciples, ““As the Father has sent 
me, even so send I you” ;*° He sends me to accomplish the same will, 
equipped with the same word, and to do the same work. 

However, this is not the only divine statement of this ideal. True, 
Jesus did not often speak in terms of the church; he used the expres- 
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sion “church” only twice.** This was very natural since the church was 
not yet established. Nevertheless, he often referred to it in anticipa- 
tion, and upon the two occasions when he did use the definite term 
it is evident that he was speaking of a unit. When anticipating the 
church he usually used some figure to reveal or describe its nature. 
These figures portray beautifully the unity of the church. Perhaps 
the most apt is that of the vine and its branches.* In showing the com- 
plete unity of Christian lives with the divine source, and how they 
must be vitally identified with him if they are to be fruitful, he em- 
ployed this figure. As the branches are nourished by the vine and 
bear fruit because of it, even so must the followers of Christ bear 
fruit from spiritual nourishment emanating from him. He makes this 
obvious by saying: 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 

abide in the vine; so neither can ye except ye abide in me. 

I am the vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth in me, 

and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for apart from 

me ye can do nothing.** 


Those who contend that the branches are the different sects and 
religious institutions employ a false exegesis; the very figure used by 
the Master makes it evident that the branches are individual entities, 
and not organized bodies or groups. 


In such teaching as the Master employed, the ideal of Christian 
unity is rendered so explicit that there is no further need of definition. 
Christ’s conception of the unity of his followers was unquestionably 
spiritual. It was the unity of personal allegiance to the personal Christ 
as Lord and Savior. It was the unity of a personal tie rather than the 
result of an external authority. Just as Christ drew his life and 
power from God, and as the branch draws its life from the vine, so 
the Christian draws his life from Christ. It is the unity of life, and 
is produced by internal rather than external processes. This unity 
was organic in the sense of an organism but not in the sense of an 
organism with all its constituent parts functioning together under the 
beneficient direction of one all-supreme head. However, this is not 
the easily-talked-of “spiritual unity’’ so popular with sectarian teachers 
who try to justify “different shades of truth for different minds”’ by 
claiming that the sects are “essentially one in Christ.” This unity, 


Matt. 16:16-18; 18:17. 
*Tohn 15. 
*John 15:4, 5. 
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though spiritual, has its outward expressions by which the world may 
judge. We hold with the opinion that 


Unity in Christ, though spiritual, must have its visible expression. 
Christ prayed for a unity that the world might see. True unity in 
Christ without any outward expression is as unthinkable as unity with- 
out genuine spiritual content. The spirit of Christ begets peace and 
harmony and good will and love; there is unity only where these things 
abide, and such come by obedience to Christ. “This unity,” says Dean 
Alford, “has its true and only ground in faith in Christ through the 
word of God as delivered by the apostles ; and is therefore not the mere 
outward uniformity, nor can such uniformity produce it. At the same 
time, its effects are to be real and visible, such that the world may see 


them.** 


Therefore, from divine authority, expressed in the words of 
Jesus himself, it appears reasonable to conclude that the ideal unity is 
to conceive of the church as a divine organism—the body of Christ— 
of which he is the head from whom all direction must come. Divine 
authority must be supreme and our surrender must be complete in 
this New Testament ideal of Christian unity. 


Its BAsiIs oF REALIZATION 


Having considered the nature of the New Testament ideal of 
unity, it is now in order to investigate the means by which this ideal 
may be realized. It is vain to seek unity save upon a common ground, 
and equally vain to accept any common ground other than that offered 
in the sacred Scriptures. If unity is to be had at all, it must be upon 
the New Testament basis of Christian fellowship. Men may argue 
that every one will not unite upon the New Testament, but they need to 
be reminded that neither will they unite upon any human statement of 
faith. If there is to be departure from the plan, let it be the divine 
plan! 


Perhaps the most comprehensive statement of the basis upon 
which the ideal of Jesus may be achieved is that of the apostle Paul in 
his letter to the Ephesians. He mentions seven particulars which 
should always be present. After admonishing his readers to “walk 
worthily” of their calling by practicing “lowliness and meekness with 
longsuffering,” and “endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace,” he declares : 


There is one body, and one spirit, even as also ye were called in 


“Brown, Alva Ross. Our Lord’s Most Sublime Words, pp. 82, 83. 
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one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all.* 
This is Paul’s statement of the unity platform, but it is not a 


human plan. It is Christ’s plan. Paul tells us that he received his rev- 
elation directly from Jesus Christ.*° The seven items in this platform 
constitute the means of attaining the ideal. 

First, there is one body. All compromise is outlawed at the first 
stroke. Divisive bodies are denied validity at the outset. There is 
ONE BODY ;* there must be NO SCHISM in the body, NO SECTS, 
NO DENOMINATIONS.* Those who assert that the denomina- 
tional order represents the real ideal of the church will find explanation 
difficult here. In the light of this New Testament terminology the 
one body, the one church, is an organism, a sympathetic unity of in- 
dividual members; “‘many members in one body .. . . growing up in 
all things into him, who is the head, even Christ.’’*? Just as individual 
believers, not denominations, are branches of the vine, so individual 
Christians, not denominations, are members of the one body. As there 
is one Head for the body, so there is one body for the Head. The New 
Testament more than once characterizes the church as the body of 
Christ, and until the church everywhere becomes one body, it will be 
impossible for it to fulfill the mission which Christ entrusted to it. 
We are to achieve the ideal unity by accepting Christ so fully, and re- 
jecting all else so completely, that he will be able to add us to the one 
body, the church. 

The second necessary element in the realization of unity is the 
one Spirit. The one Spirit which gives life to the one body is the 
Holy Spirit, and “the body apart from the spirit is dead’.*° This 
spirit of life was given the church on the day of its birth*? and in 
that “one spirit were we all baptized into one body”,*? which is the 
church. This one Spirit perpetuates Christian life by feeding the body 
on the truth which is the Word of God.** When Christians pray for 
the Spirit to guide them in their efforts toward Christian unity, care 
should be exercised that they follow the lamp, the light, even the Word 
of God, which is all the guidance he will give.“* We must have the one 


*Eph. 4:4-6. 

"sal, 1:12. 

"Rom. 12:4. 5; I Cor. 12:12, DB, 7. 
“I Cor. 12:25; 1:10, 12, 13. 

Rom. 12:4; Eph. 4:15. 

"Tas, 2:20, 

“Acts 2:4. 

“T Gor: 42:13. 

“TI Pet. 2:21; John 17:17. 

“Ps. 119:105; II Tim. 3:16, 17. 
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body in order to have the one Spirit, and, under the influence of the 
one Spirit, the unity pictured in the one body will become perfect 
and complete. 

Another essential to oneness in Christ is the one hope. This hope 
is not only the consolation of sins forgiven, but also transcends to that 
high ideal of perfection which we shall enjoy when we shall be like 
our Creator. The New Testament scriptures give us a many sided 
glimpse of this hope. It is “the hope of eternal life’”’,*’ “a better hope”, 
“the blessed hope’, “the hope laid up in heaven’, “a living hope’’.* 
The apostle Peter tells us that we are begotten into this hope “‘by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not away”.** There are 
those who sneer at the dogma of immortality; they clamor for the 
church to give itself to a materialistic something which they call “social 
uplift.” They look upon the church and the Christian religion as 
impractical, forgetting that the greatest force in the world for human 
betterment is hope. Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel which declares the hope of being like him; 
“and everyone that hath this hope set on him purifieth himself, even 
as he is pure”.*7 But such a hope is not proclaimed by the voice of 
confusion; it is the product of the one Spirit, the possession of the one 
body. 

In the fourth place Paul declares that the ideal unity can recognize 
but one Lord. The lordship of Jesus is one of the great themes of the 
New Testament. This proposition significantly comes in the very 
center of Paul’s platform, fitly portraying the fact that it is the cen- 
tral issue in the matter of Christian unity. When the religious forces 
of the earth unreservedly surrender to the lordship of Jesus, Chris- 
tian unity will be at hand. If he is Lord, then no one is to share his 
authority. He is the “head over all things to the church” ;** the “bless- 
ed and only potentate, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords”.*® 
Even the greatest of the great must recognize His supreme authority. 
The New Testament scriptures declare this fact both by precept and 
example. John the Baptist, whom Jesus called the greatest man born 
of woman up to that time, recognized that he was not worthy to stand 
in the presence of Jesus, and that whatever authority he had possessed 
was to vanish in the presence of the glorious effulgence of Christ. 





“Tit. 1:2; 3:7; Heb. 7:19; Tit. 2:13; Col. 1:5; I Pet. 1:3. 
“T Pet. 1:3-5. 

“T John 3:3. 

“Eph. 1:22. 

“I Tim. 6:15. 
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Peter was a great man, but he subjected himself to the authority of 
Jesus and recognized him as “Lord of all.”’ Paul was an outstand- 
ing world figure, so marvelous in personality and eloquence that the 
multitudes at Lystra cried, “The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men’’;®° yet he never presumed upon the authority of Christ. 


These great men had not fallen into the heresy, the treason of 
usurping the authority which belongs alone to Christ. If the church 
had continued to follow in their train, and had made Jesus really Lord 
of life, Christianity, with all its benevolent blessings, would have 
covered the earth as the waters cover the sea long before now, and the 
woeful ills that have been upon the earth in every age could have been 
avoided. The only hope of Christian unity, and the only hope for the 
world, lies in crowning Jesus the King and Ruler of all. 

The fifth requirement to accomplish unity is the one faith. The 
New Testament speaks of faith in two major aspects—objective and 
subjective. Objective faith is the “faith of the gospel,’ the whole 
compendium of truth which Jude speaks of as the ‘most holy faith” 
which was “once for all delivered to the saints.’’** Subjective faith is 
the response of the individual to the evidences of this historic state- 
ment. It is the instrument by which men receive salvation, the one 
belief in the one Savior by which we are justified, adopted and blessed ; 
it is the common response to the claims of Christ which must be made 
by every soul if salvation is to be secured. Men cannot believe just 
anything about Christ; there is “one faith” concerning him and his 
claims. To this one faith, which calls for a complete surrender to the 
lordship of Christ, all men must subscribe. There is no exception to 
the necessity for this cardinal act on the part of all who would become 
followers of Christ. Only through the “one faith,” universal, neces- 
sary and absolute, can men be translated from the dominion of sin to 
the glorious state of the children of God. It is evident that diversity 
of belief produces division, and that unity of belief produces oneness. 
An acceptance, absolutely and unequivocally, of the “one faith’’ of the 
apostles and saints, as revealed in the New Testament, is an essential 
means to the end, unity. 


Paul’s sixth means to unity is the one baptism which is the exter- 
nal expression of the one faith in the one Lord. Without faith, 
baptism is meaningless and useless; and without baptism, faith is un- 
expressed and incomplete. As all men are required to possess the one 


"Acts 14:11. 
*Phil. 1:27; Jude 20, 3. 
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faith, they are required to exercise it in the one baptism which figures 
the cardinal facts of the faith.°* In the light of this whole scheme of 
oneness it seems out of harmony to inject doctrines of “modes of 
baptism.’’ Surely Paul had in mind “one baptism’’—a single, definite, 
uniform action—and anything else would be a discord in this beautiful 
symphony of oneness. This one baptism was authorized by the one 
Lord,®* to be administered only to those who possess the one faith,” 
for the purpose of the remission of sins and oneness in Christ.” 
Those who completely surrender to the authority of Christ do not cavil 
against the requirements of the “one baptism,” and such a negation of 
one’s own will and opinions are necessary to unity. 

The final requirement in this platform of unity is the Fatherhood 
of the one God. The great scale is run. The seven notes blend into a 
harmonious whole which brings man and God together. At one end 
is the ‘‘one body” made up of weak and faltering men, in the center is 
Jesus Christ who points the way and declares the possibility, at the top 
is God the Father welcoming us home. By the teaching of the “one 
Spirit” we develop the ‘“‘one faith” in the “one Lord,” and become 
identified through the “one baptism’’ with the “one body” which is 
our ‘‘one hope” of fellowship and communion with the “one God and 
Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all.’”’ Here is the 
means of Christian unity. Here the lofty ideal is reduced to simple 
practicalities which men may follow step by step. The ideal, viewed 
at once, may stagger the credulity of men, but viewed in its component 
parts, it becomes a simple matter of Christian loyalty. 


Its PRACTICAL EXPRESSION 


The worth of any ideal or plan is in its practicability. Beautiful 
as is the divine ideal of unity, and simple as is the plan for its achieve- 
ment, its workability is the final measure of its value. Had this plan 
never worked, and had the ideal never been realized, men might censure 
it as an impractical dream; but the testimony of history exalts the 
practicability of both. 

Both sacred and profane history attest to the unity of the early 
church. Even the pagans and unbelievers were struck by the spirit of 
unity and harmony which characterized the Christian brotherhood. 
This unity was perfect and glorious because they were “all one in 


“Rom. 6:3, 4; I Cor. 15:1-4. 
**Matt. 28:19. 

“Mk. 16:16. 
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Christ Jesus.”°* The church was united because it had one founder,” 
one foundation,”® one creed,*® one name,” one head,” on criterion of 
membership, one source of life and power.** The complete unity of 
the original church is revealed in the series of remarkable figures used 
in the New Testament to describe its nature. The church is spoken of 
as the temple of God, a spiritual house; having Christ as the chief 
cornerstone and individual Christians as living stones builded into the 
edifice.°“* The church is called the body of Christ, he being the head, 
and individual Christians being the members thereof.** It is called the 
bride of Christ, espoused to one husband, wearing his name, holy, 
without blemish ;** the flock of Christ entering by the one door ;*’ the 
one bread, unleavened, unmixed with error or evil ;** the epistle of Christ, 
of the same mind, with one accord, with one mouth glorifying God, 
speaking the same thing;** the household of faith, the household of 
God.”° All these figures carry the idea of a unit. The original church 
was one. Living holy lives, caring for the poor, fearing God, practic- 
ing brotherly love, filled with the spirit, proclaiming the word of Christ 
with all boldness, “they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers. ... . And 
the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and one soul.”™ 

This statement of Luke is perhaps the most succinct summary of 
the practical expression of Christian unity by the early church. Herein 
is set forth a fourfold program of Christian conduct which is the per- 
fect expres-ion of a perfect unity. It was because “the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and one soul” that they were 
able to be unified in the fourfold program of doctrine, social amenities 
and service, loyalty to established requirements, and a correct em- 
phasis upon the value of personal and congregational worship. 

The “‘apostles’ doctrine’ was not a statement of dogma or theology. 
It was doubtless the body of practical teaching regarding the duties and 
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obligations of life which had occupied Jesus during his ministry. In 
the teaching of these duties and obligations Jesus was exalted as the 
source of strength through whom all things could be accomplished.” 
They did not waste time in speculative theologies and philosophies, but 
kept to the practical issue of enabling men to fill their place in life by 
leading them to God through Christ. In this they were united. They 
preached only Christ and him crucified, resurrected, and ascended for 
the justification of men. All things essential to the proclaiming of 
this message, and to the leading of men to accept it, were understood 
by them and declared without fear or favor. The doctrine of the 
apostles left no doubt as to the character of God; that he is one,” that 
he is perfect,”* that he is supreme,” that he is love,” that he is the 
God of peace.’” They were clear on the matter of the importance of 
God’s Word; its inspiration,” its sufficiency,”, its authority.*° There 
was not confusion in the apostles’ teaching as to the character and posi- 
tion of Jesus; in character he was the Son of God, the Son of man* 
prophet,** priest,°* and king;*° in position he was the “head over all 
things to the church.”’ The apostles’ doctrine was a unit on the subject 
of the personality®® and work® of the Holy Spirit. There was unity 
in their understanding of the church; its purpose, its constitution, its 
terms of admission; its name, creed and ordinances; its founding and 
glorious end. In these, and all matters essential to man’s edification 
and salvation, the apostles’ doctrine agreed, and in its “‘they continued 
steadfastly.” 

The fellowship of the early church is another practical expression 
of the ideal unity. Some have sought to confine this fellowship to 
the offerings of the Christians, thereby excluding certain other factors 
that must have been included. To be sure, the idea of a mutual sharing 
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in the financial obligations of the church is included, but this fellowship 
was even more. A fellowship of money only would be a cold proposi- 
tion and there is no indication of such a detached attitude on the part 
of the early Christians. In the mutual sharing of their earthly goods 
there was a motive of very warm and genuine nature expressing itself. 
This motive was born of a deep affection for each other. The testi- 
mony of the world was “behold how these Christians love one an- 
other.” Social service was one of the fundamental characteristics of 
the early church, and in their sharing together, and caring for their 
needy, they enjoyed a social fellowship which greatly enriched their 
lives and enhanced their usefulness. In all this they were united to 
the extent that the inspired historian could say “not one of them said 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things common.’** Christian unity will be no problem when 
men and women everywhere reproduce the fellowship of the early 
church. 

The early church manifested its unity in its loyalty to the memor- 
ial institution of the Lord’s supper. The keeping of this spiritual feast 
was an essential feature in the worship of the primitive church. It 
was not only the chief purpose for their meetings, but was a concerted 
act of devotion, a common ground of expression, a center through 
which they could promote and maintain their unity. These first 
Christians had not been exposed to the speculations of “transubstan- 
tiation” and “consubstantiation ;” they did not speak of “Host,” “Eu- 
charist,” “Mass,” “Sacrament.”’ In contrast to this confusion they 
spoke consistently of the ‘“Lord’s supper” and the ‘“Lord’s table.’’* 
They were agreed that the disciples of the Lord were the proper com- 
municants ;°° they were agreed upon the frequency” and purpose of 
the observance*® Their serious regard for the place of the Lord’s 
ordinances in their lives gave tremendous impetus to the unity of 
their conduct. Loyalty to divine essentials is the keystone in the whole 
structure of unity, and as long as the church was loyal to that which 
had been “received of the Lord’’®’ it enjoyed unity. 

The final phase of the primitive church’s fourfold program 
demonstrates its unity in the matter of personal and congregational 
devotions. They continued steadfastly in prayer. Some hold that this 
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was a continuation of the tri-daily Jewish custom of prayer in the 
temple,** while others hold that it “carries with it the idea of ritual or 
worship, as involving formal supplication and such other features as 
are of cognate character.”*’ No doubt the latter opinion is correct. 
Yet there are still others who contend that this refers to private de- 
votions. This position seems untenable in view of the fact that the 
whole statement is dealing with the conduct of the body of believers. 
But, regardless, the point is still maintained that there was unity in 
their devotional lives. The power of this model church was in its unity, 
and its unity was the fruit of loyalty to revealed truth. 


This early Jerusalem congregation was no doubt a typical church 
of Christ. In its simplicity of organization, its practical outlook upon 
life, its grasp of the problem of social service, and its spiritual em- 
phasis, it presents appealing characteristics which have never since been 
adequately recognized. When Christianity gets back to the ideal of that 
first Jerusalem congregation, it will shake the world a second time.” 


The character and conduct of other New Testament congregations 
was of like nature. In the pages of holy Writ they pass before us: 
Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth, Rome—and there 
is no indication that they anywhere departed from instruction in the 
principles of the gospel, the keen awareness of the claims of social 
brotherhood, regular observance of the Lord’s supper and meeting 
together for worship. The tenor of the entire New Testament is in 
favor of unity and opposed to disunity. Differences of opinion did 
exist, but ordinarily these differences were not allowed to interfere 
with the fundamental unity of the church. In such extraordinary cases 
as did permit such, the apostles were not slow to condemn it. The most 
stringent language of the entire New Testament constitute those pas- 
sages directed against the divisive spirit. In kindly but firm tones the 
apostle Paul “beseeches” the Corinthians to “speak the same thing,” 
to avoid divisions, and to be “perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment.’’ Very emphatically he argues, “Is 
Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? Or were ye baptized 
into the name of Paul?’’*? This same apostle admonishes the Ephes- 
ians “to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,”®* and he 
exhorts the Colossians to remain “knit together in love.’’® He warns 
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the Galatians to ‘“‘take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.” 
The Romans are instructed “to be likeminded one toward another ac- 
cording to Christ Jesus: that ye may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

In the Pastoral epistles we find the same glorification of unity 
and condemnation of schism. Timothy is warned to beware of the 
“perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds,”*” and to avoid “fool- 
ish and unlearned questions, knowing that they do gender strifes.’’?* 
Titus is warned to “shun foolish questionings, and genealogies, and 
strifes, and fightings about the law; for they are unprofitable and 
vain.’’*°* Surely no one can read the New Testament and fail to ob- 
serve that the most characteristic, and most zealously guarded, feature 
of the church was its ideal of complete and perfect unity. 

There is no organization outside the local congregation. The 
churches are free groups of men and women striving to attain “the 
unity of the faith.’ The word “church” is used 114 times in the New 
Testament and in eighty-five of these occurrences the reference is to a 
local congregation. In eighteen cases it denotes the church in its 
“universal’ sense. There is no external ecclesiastical organization men- 
tioned under the title of “church” in the New Testament, but a funda- 
mental unity is presupposed throughout. The “churches” mentioned in 
the New Testament scriptures are local congregations, and not denom- 
inations or sects. There is one ideal church finding its realization in 
separate geographical “churches” everywhere. Thus there existed a 
fundamental unity, and at the same time entire freedom from the 
shackles of formal ecclesiastical organization.*°* The church of Christ, 
as divinely established, is congregational. There is no higher organ- 
ization, no synod, no assembly, or ecclesiastical body placed over it or 
given legislative authority for it. Christ is the “head of the church,’*” 
and individual Christians are “kings and priests unto God,” “a holy 
priesthood,” “a royal priesthood.’’*°*’ The abuse of this divine con- 
stitution in the setting up of councils, prelates, popes, creeds and con- 
fessions of faith, has brought all the present day ills upon the church. 


One of the most important steps that can be taken toward Chris- 
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“om. .15':5; 6. 

™T Tim. 6:5. 

il ‘Tim. 2:23. 

Titus 3:9. 

See Vedder’s Church History, Vol. I, pp. 24, 25. 
Eph. 5:23. 

™Rev. 1:6; I Pet. 2:5, 9. 
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tian unity is the frank recognition of the fact that the New Testament 
furnishes us no prescribed form of ecclesiastical organization, beyond 
the local church, and this seems to have been the natural expression 
of that divine life in men which drew them together in common fel- 
lowship and service. When this fact is once clearly grasped all hope 
of uniting a divided church on the basis of an “historic episcopate,” 
or under the authority of an infallible pope, vanishes as an idle dream. 
Even if such a union were possible it would not be Christian union; 


but it is not possible.** 


A final observation is that the ideal and the practice of the New 
Testament was unity, not federation. Jesus prayed for the unity of 
believers, while modern plans have to do with a union of denomina- 
tions. Interdenominational union is not Christian unity. The inter- 
church idea is not only non-scriptural, but anti-scriptural. Present day 
union schemes proceed from the false premise of the validity of sects, 
while the New Testament emphatically condemns them. A federation 
is a hindrance to unity because it approves and perpetuates the exalta- 
tion of human opinion, camouflages mortal differences, and, by dis- 
couraging honest and fearless investigation and discussion, blocks the 
way for the submission of the New Testament basis of Christian unity, 
the only true and sure road to the fulfillment of the Lord’s prayer. 


In the shadow of his Cross, Christ prayed for the oneness of his 
followers. That is his unanswered prayer. When his name is hon- 
ored, when his will is done, all of his followers will be one; they 
will then know the meaning of the true Christian liberty and the world 
will believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God, and 
believing, have life in his name. Hasten the day, Almighty God!" 


™ Garrison, J. H., Christian Union, pp. 65, 66. 
Brown, Alva Ross, Our Lord’s Most Sublime Words, p. 131. 











THE ATONEMENT 
By 
RoBert E. GONYEA 


First Prize in Davies Sermon Contest, 1943 


INTRODUCTION 


66 AITHFUL is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’’ Thus the 
apostle Paul sums up the mission of Christ into the world. 

That the entrance of Christ into the world, his death upon the 
cross, and his ascension into heaven are all incidents vitally related 
to the subject of the atonement is a fact too obvious to require a dis- 
cussion at this time. We are all acquainted with the term “‘atonement”’ 
though very few have a concise idea of what is meant by the use of 
the word. However, it is generally understood that by its use we mean 
that Christ suffered and died in our behalf, taking away our sin, thus 
eliminating the necessity of our having to bear the consequence of 
that sin before God. In the attempt to define and explain the meaning 
of the atonement many theories have been advanced, all of which have 
not in the least altered the fact of the matter as it exists in the mind 
of God. Perhaps it would be well for us to depart from these theories 
and place our emphasis upon that whole mission of Christ as it is re- 
vealed to us in God’s Word. In this manner it is possible to stress the 

importance of the atonement. For, even though we may not have a 

common definition for the word atonement, we are sure to reap its 

beneficial results by accepting wholeheartedly the entire mission of 

Christ as an act of God and Christ to save sinners, even as Paul has 

so aptly expressed it. This mission to save sinners is the crucial point 

in Christianity and forms the very grounds for the purpose of its 
existence. 


The passage of Scripture to which we shall have particular refer- 
ence in this sermon on the atonement is that taken directly from the 
message of Paul to the Corinthian Christians, the first epistle. Be- 
cause it will occupy such an important place in this discussion we shall 
here quote it in full: “Now I make known unto you brethren, the 
gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye received, wherein also 
ye stand, by which also ye are saved, if ye hold fast the word which 
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I preached unto you, except ye believed in vain. For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which also I received: that Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures; and that he was buried; and that he 
hath been raised on the third day according to the scriptures” (I Cor. 
15). : 

Paul maintains that this is the message which he had preached to 
them when he was with them in person. Furthermore, he insists that 
this is the message that he received. In other words, that message 
which Paul preached on his visit to Corinth and of which we have a 
record in these first four verses is a message consisting of facts vitally 
relevant to the gospel, which includes the atonement. After having 
received this message he was possessed with the desire to preach it 
and even write it which accounts for its written presence here. 

It may also be worthy of note that Paul is the New Testament 
writer who has placed unusual emphasis upon the resurrection of 
Christ. To him the fact of the resurrection was and is a very neces- 
sary element in the whole of the gospel plan of salvation. In this 
same chapter the resurrection is dealt with in more detail than in any 
other corresponding passage in the entire New Testament. In Paul’s 
mind the relationship between the resurrection and what we have 
come to know as the atonement was very close. For without the resur- 
rection the atonement would exist merely as a popular hoax. 

Disregarding then all theories having to do with the atonement, 
we shall deal only with the gospel plan of salvation which involves, 
unresistably, the doctrine of the atonement in some form. There are 
many phases of this subject, any one of which might form the basis 
of a very good sermon or written discussion but we are not here 
limited to any one phase. This will be a brief attempt to sum up the 
teachings of the Scriptures on the subject of the atonement. Therefore 
it will not be possible to present enough Scripture passages to give 
always the entire voice of the Scriptures. However, those used should 
suffice to give Scriptural authority to the statements made. The sub- 
ject will be treated under the following heads: 

1. The Atonement in Prophecy. 

2. The Atonement in Fact. 

3. The Atonement in Effect. 


I 


THE ATONEMENT IN PROPHECY 


In the passage of Scripture already referred to the expression 
“according to the scriptures” occurs twice. It seems very definite then 
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that Paul at least believed that those important things in the life of 
Christ had been spoken of before and that they were contained in, or 
a part of, some previous plan. One who will study in any measure 
of care the events surrounding the life of Christ will undoubtedly 
come to the conclusion that his death and suffering at the hands of 
his oppressors was not something which just happened to come to pass 
on that fateful night but that he himself knew what he was going 
to face and that it was a part of a definite plan. The atonement in 
prophecy, we may say, represents the plan of God. 

The Scriptures referred to could not be the New Testament for 
it did not exist in canonical form at the time of the writing of this 
epistle. But Paul must have had reference to some set of written 
works. The Old Testament was at that time the Scriptures of the 
Jewish people. It is true that the time was soon to come when they 
were to possess other authoritative Scriptures but the rabbis of the 
past had guarded the books of the law and also of the prophets. These 
were the Scriptures which were taught in the Jewish synagogs and 
among these people had long been referred to as the Scriptures in just 
such a manner as Paul was here doing. The atonement then, must 
have existed as a fact in the mind of God before it was ever made 
known to men. And this is exactly the case. As Jesus is the Messiah 
who was spoken of in the Old Testament there is of necessity a good 
deal in those Scriptures concerning him. However, we need not 
suppose that it is possible for us to be able to say with any great degree 
of exactness which Scriptures did or did not speak directly of him. 
Some of them are quite evident while others are not so easily discerned. 


We are told that even the prophets had difficulty in understand- 
ing the real meaning of these Scriptures as they related to the Christ 
who was to come. Certainly though, the atonement was concerned 
when they were perplexed as to the prophesied sufferings of Jesus 
and the grace that should come unto us. Peter said in his first epistle, 
chapter one and verse eleven, “Searching what time or what manner of 
time the spirit of Christ which was in them did point unto, when it 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glories that 
should follow them.” It was Peter also who said in Acts 3:18 that 
the things that God foreshowed by the mouth of the prophets con- 
cerning the sufferings of Christ he has also fulfilled. These men of 
the Old Testament dispensation, even though they did not understand 
all the things about this prophecy, looked forward to the day when 
God would send this great one into the world. Not realizing what 
that plan was they were involved in its workings as an integral part 
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of it. They prayed for the day when a greater prophet would be sent; 
one who was to be a Counselor, mighty God, everlasting Father, Prince 
of peace. Let us repeat, that the atonement was not a mere haphazard, 
chance happening, but something that had been worked out and planned 
in the mind of God for the well-being of men upon the earth. 

Jesus himself was conscious that he was a part of this gospel 
plan of salvation and he lived his life in accordance with this knowl- 
edge. It was because of this that he set his face steadfastly to go to 
Jerusalem. He knew that on the road he would encounter opposition 
and that finally he would be delivered up before men and crucified. 
But because it was the will of the Father, for the atonement of the 
sin of men, he was willing to do it. Jesus, too, recognized that at 
least a portion of the Old Testament was concerning himself for, 
“From Moses and from all the prophets, he interpreted to them in 
all the scriptures the things concerning himself.” He it was also who 
said, “Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise again 
from the dead the third day.” 

These sufferings of Christ, his resurrection from the grave, the 
salvation of men as spoken of by Peter, and many other things as 
prophesied in the Old Testament, are the things which concern the 
atonement. We are not attempting here to define the part that each 
one plays in the total role of the atonement but they are vitally enough 
connected to assure us that the atonement existed in the mind of God 
long before the happenings of the cross and Pentecost. 


II 
THE ATONEMENT IN FACT 


Our understanding of the atonement is not limited to that which 
is represented by any one man’s theory. Theories may come and 
theories may go but the fact of the atonement continues to exist. This 
fact is primarily that Jesus came into the world to save sinners but it 
consists of any number of smaller facts. Among these smaller facts 
are the following: that Jesus died for our sins; that he was buried; 
that he was raised on the third day; and that he made several appear- 
ances to his followers after he rose from the grave. This is what Paul 
must have meant when he said in I Cor. 2:2, “For I determined not 
to know anything among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
The fact of the death of Christ to atone for the sin of man formed the 
central theme of all his messages. But it was not that Paul’s preach- 
ing dwelt with this one thought all the time. One has only to read 
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his epistles to discover what he meant by “Jesus Christ crucified,” 
for it is all of his preaching, all of God’s plan, and all of Christ’s work 
while here upon the earth. 


This great fact is concerned with the whole of the life of Jesus 
in a very realistic manner for his life here culminated with the cruci- 
fixion, resurrection, and ascension. Throughout his life he knew 
that it was necessary for him to be subjected to these things. Yet he 
endured it all willingly. What an example that the one who said, “He 
that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved” should have taught 
us how to do the same. It was because he knew the importance of the 
mission on which he had come that he was able to face the future. 
Realizing that “The Son of man also came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many” he would 
not let anything or any person stand in the way. 


It is too easy to think lightly of the atonement because our part 
in it is so easy to bear, in fact so easy that to many people it does not 
seem worth bothering with. But there was one to whom it meant 
much. To Christ it meant leaving for at least a time a place of 
equality with God, emptying himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men, being extremely humbled, and be- 
coming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross. We 
should learn to think of what has been done in our behalf, not of what 
might be expected of us; to think of what we shall inherit, not that 
with which we might have to part. 


If there is significance in the crucifixion of Christ as regards 
the atonement, so there is also in his exhaltation. The result of his 
humble obedience to God was that he was highly exalted and given 
the name that is above every other name. He has been lifted up that 
the people of this world might look to him and in so doing find sal- 
vation. “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth may in 
him have eternal life.”’ The “lifting up’’ of Christ upon the cross is 
trivial when compared to his being lifted after his final triumph on 
earth. The crucifixion was a necessary part of his work but in the 
resurrection lies the miracle and that which stimulates the faith of the 
believer. Though the purpose in Christ’s crucifixion was supreme, 
many other people have experienced such ignominious deaths as a 
matter of historical fact, but the resurrection stands out as a shining 
example of the ability of the Son of God to atone for the sin of man. 
Jesus said, “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” The 
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death upon the cross was necessary but it is the resurrection, the 
“lifting up” of Jesus that has the power to draw all men unto him. 


The atonement embraces all the acts of Jesus, including his vic- 
torious triumph. 


Ii] 


THE ATONEMENT IN EFFECT 


The effects of the atonement to men are tremendous. One of its 
great accomplishments is the unification of two peoples thus making 
them one. The scope and power of the atonement is manifested in that 
it made salvation something which can be obtained by Jew and Gentile 
alike. Before the coming of Christ the Gentiles had not really been 
acquainted with God. They did not know his promises or obey his 
commands. They were a people without a God, aliens of God’s King- 
dom, strangers of the covenants of the promise, having no hope and 
without God in the world. The death of Christ was not in behalf of 
any one race of people but it was for all as is indicated in these two 
diversified groups. The Gentiles in their pre-Christian state are a pic- 
ture of any man of the world today who is outside Christ. Yet that 
man has the opportunity, because of the sacrifice of Christ, to come 
and be cleansed from the old life and become one with Christ and his 
own. The atonement enables people, if they wish, to all become one for 
that is why Jesus came, “That he might create in himself of the two, 
one new man, so making peace.’’ In Jesus Christ we are all the same. 
The most unifying factor in the world is the atonement, as its true 
effect is to make all men alike in one respect, that respect in which 
they become Christians. 


In addition to bringing the people of the world closer together 
the atonement has also brought salvation to every one individually, 
“by grace have ye been saved.” “Being therefore justified by faith 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” To be at 
peace with God is something which is infinitely to be desired by all 
who realize the breadth of its meaning. For one who has peace enjoys 
a richer, fuller life here as well as the life with Christ and God in 
the future. Thus the peace that is spoken of is also the salvation of 
men. It is the atoning work of Christ which makes all this possible, 
discarding the old troublesome life with all its limitations and pro- 
jecting us into a newer, better life wherein we find peace, joy and con- 
tentment. It is difficult to convey to the mind of the world the differ- 
ence in these two lives but it is well summed up in a statement made 
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in a sermon by Mr. R. J. Campbell where he says, “Christ is our Savior 
from everything that humanity has cause to fear, and our Savior to 
everything for which humanity ought to hope.” Who also has ever 
made so great a contribution to the peace of the mind of humanity? 
Jesus taught us how to be truly great through humility and even his- 
tory has proved that this is the only permanent form of greatness. 
“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted,” is a truth which needs 
only experience to prove. Before the time of Christ the people to 
whom he came did not have the permanent values of life which could 
give them stability and purpose of existence. But since he came, 
rich and poor, the well and the sick, male and female, have all been able 
to find peace in him and live better because of it. To people who knew 
not life in a full form he said, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.’’ Millions have experienced the real value of living because of 
that truth given to them by the Master. This is the salvation that has 
been brought to all people. 

Paul spoke of such salvation in the text to which we have had 
reference. He declares that he made known to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians the true gospel which he himself had received and later he goes 
on to describe that gospel. But in the meantime he says, “By which also 
ye are saved.”’ The death, the burial and the resurrection of Christ, 
Paul considered to be the important things in the work of the atone- 
ment which was to bring salvation to all men. The effect of the atone- 
ment then, is that by it we are saved. No effect could be greater or 
of more consequence to the race of mankind. 


CONCLUSION 


When we think of the atonement it should have a great enough 
meaning for us to cause us to act. It is easily understood what Jesus 
has had to sacrifice in order to make our salvation possible. His pur- 
pose in leaving his heavenly home and coming down to earth was not 
for self gain but for our gain. Realizing that we were poor and 
without hope he was willing to bear sacrifice, suffering, persecution 
and ridicule in order that we might profit. ‘For ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might become rich.’”’ As 
far as we are concerned this is the atonement. By this have we been 
saved. 


Bae Roi: 
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BOOTSTRAPS 
By 
W. J. Luamon, Pu. D. 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O God, art more than they. 

HERE is a wise old adage, an ancient fireside one I judge, about 
"TL itns one’s self by his own bootstraps. There is a touch of Ben 

Franklin humor in it, a homely way of poking fun at any kind of 
fruitless effort or nonsensical philosophy. You push and lift and fume 
and sweat and get nowhere. Of such a useless tug the wise old pessi- 
mistic preacher in the book of Ecclesiastes would say, ‘““Vanity of van- 
ities ; vanity of vanities; all is vanity.”” Or he might call it “vexation of 
spirit,” or still more sweating and fuming over the futility of the 
thing, he might liken it to “striving after the wind,” which in our more 
modern parlance might mean, I suppose, trying to catch up with a 
cyclone. So here are “our little systems,” having their day; blowing 
hard for a while; puffing at their own bootstraps. 

One is shut up, I think, between theism and a bootstrap phil- 
osophy. Atheism gives no help and no hope, Atheism is negative. The 
very word is a negation. It says “No,” but it is everlastingly minus 
Carlyle’s everlasting ““Yes’’ Atheism gives no outside fulcrum of an 
Archimedes lever, and while it may sweat for a while ultimately it lifts 
nothing. One must have some kind of God to have any kind of optim- 
ism; if he has no God he may have all kinds of pessimism. That, now, 
is the basal hypothesis of this paper on bootstraps. 

Take science. She is the mother today of everything almost that 
is worth talking about. Nearly all the ‘“ologies” are hers, and the 
telescopes and the microscopes and the crucibles and all they deal with. 
She has given us a whole new world down here among the atoms and 
bugs and another whole new world up yonder among the suns and 
stars. She has invented light-years in her talk about distances and tril- 
lions of years in her talk about time. She has given us a hundred uses 
of electricity, a thousand uses of metals, and ten thousand applications 
of chemistry. She laughs at seas and continents, reducing space to a 
fraction and time to a second, throwing into our kitchens and parlors 
the news of the world as it transpires. She touches history and it is 
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not the same thereafter. She lays her hand on our Bibles and we 
reinterpret them. She throws our religions into the crucible of her 
criticism and we revise them, that is if we keep them at all. She is 
objective, pragmatic, empirical. She weighs and measures and cal- 
culates, dealing only with the visible, the tangible and the ponderable. 
We owe her many a big obligation. But within herself science has 
no soul. She can reduce a chunk of coal to a hundred or twice a hun- 
dred chemical substances and apply them as readily to destruction as to 
construction. She proposes by eugenics to bring forth a better race 
of men, and then with poison-gas bombs to destroy them in an hour. 

Science is not a philosophy; she is a method. She knows how to 
do things but not why she does them. It is commonly supposed that 
evolution is the philosophy of science, but it is only one of her ways 
of trying to explain certain things. It is one of her working hypo- 
theses. Monkeys, by the way, have mighty little to do with it, and 
much of Darwin (they tell us) is long since passe’. 

But give her all she asks for in the way of environment, fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, survival of the fittest, and whatever else she wants 
for her hypothesis; give her all the thousands of millions of years 
that she requires; give her star dust and motion and radiation, and 
then ask her about her origins and she is as silent as the great Sphinx. 
Whence came the star dust? Whence came motion? Whence atoms, 
electrons, ions, and what not else? The laboratory has no answer. 
Indeed the physicists are telling us now that such things exist only as 
symbols, or rather that only the symbols exist so far as the scientists 
know. Allow me to quote Arthur Stanley Eddington; he says, “If to- 
day you ask a physicist what he has finally made out the ether or the 
electron to be, the answer will not be a description in terms of billiard 
balls or fly-wheels or anything concrete; he will point instead to a 
number of symbols and a set of mathematical equations which they 
satisfy. What do the symbols stand for? The mysterious reply is 
given that physics is indifferent to that; it has no means of probing 
beneath the symbolism.” The point, then, is this: Science, glorious 
Science, with all her paraphernalia, her laboratory, and her magic and 
mystery of achievement, runs existence back into ether, electrons, and 
ions; then reduces these to mathematical symbols; and at last tells us 
that she doesn’t know whether these symbols stand for concrete reali- 
ties or not! Now on the supposition that there is no God, that is, no 
creative intelligence, back of it all these hypothetical ions and electrons 
must have lifted themselves by their own hypothetical bootstraps into 
motion, heat, radiation, stars, suns and planets; jellyfishes and masto- 
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dons; oak trees, kangaroos and men; states, nations, civilizations and 
recurrent barbarisms! 

We may thank Eddington for another sentence directly to our 
purpose. He says, “We have traveled far from the standpoint which 
identifies the real with the concrete.’’ See what that means. Con- 
science is real but not concrete. So of consciousness. So of love and 
hate, and joy and sorrow, and beauty and truth and goodness. Or 
take the Christian virtues as Paul sums them up: “Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, meekness and faith.’’ These are all reali- 
ties but they are not concrete. Between these and what is, concrete 
science with its major hypothesis of evolution has built no bridge. A 
rose is concrete and ponderable; but its beauty is neither concrete nor 
ponderable. What fairy fingers fashioned its fragrance and form and 
color? What pulled all this beauty up out of clay and sand and rotten 
leaves? We may be too old and sophisticated to believe in fairies but 
I suspect that if we were crowded into a corner on the matter we 
would prefer fairies to bootstraps. 


“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
Back of the flour the mill; 

Back of the mill the wheat and shower, 
And the sun and the Father’s will.” 


Humanism is heralded as a religion. More strictly it is a philo- 
sophy to be ranked with other systems “that have their day.’’ One 
may make a religion of it; One may worship anything from a pictured 
icon on the wall to the mystical pantheism of the Hindu Brahman. 
Religion is a vastly inclusive term and humanity in its worship ranges 
in wide fields of emotion, superstition, magic, custom, tradition, tribal- 
ism, nationalism, thought sometimes, philosophy occasionally, fact, 
truth, and rational faith ultimately. 

Humanism may function as a religion and bring measures of 
satisfaction to earnest and high-minded people. Embraced as a reli- 
gion it inspires self-culture, “‘personality-development,” the “training 
of desire,”’ the “cultivation of character,” the enrichment of art, the 
support of good government, democracy in industry, the glorification 
of science, higher levels of general welfare, labor touched with joy, 
truth, justice, and even faith. Mr. Walter Lippman pleads for what 
he calls “the religion of the Spirit,” which means a freedom of which 
only the disinterested and the mature can make proper use. This he 
calls “High Religion.” I shall return to his work later. 


Now all this is, on the surface and indeed quite deep down, so 
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Christian in point of ethical content that the Christian may not only 
endorse it but also appropriate it. Really he has long since done so. 
In practical ethics, in social ideals, humanism and Christianity run 
their lines without crossing on the same level. How Christian, then, 
is humanism? How human is Christianity? 

There are differences and they are very wide. Christianity has 
God. He is the God of the ancient Hebrews and’of the less ancient 
Jews. But he is refined. He is no longer the autocrat of a state 
church; he is no longer the guardian of a single people; he no longer 
requires the blood of animals on a smoking altar; he is Spirit; he is 
Love; and he is Father. His worshipers must worship him in spirit 
and in truth, for such he seeks to worship him. He is the spiritual 
Father of truth, of beauty, of goodness and of mankind. The posses- 
sion of such a Being opens up a universe of faith and hope and love. 
It lifts us from time into eternity and from quantity into quality. It 
inspires creative interest in human needs and human movements, sus- 
tains hope in the midst of perils, and assures spiritual victory through 
spiritual conquest. To us as Christians it seems impossible that there 
should be religion without supreme attachment to a Supreme Being. 
We are accustomed to the deepest faith and the highest endeavor by 
our attachment to the Supreme Being whom Jesus reveals to us as 
Father. 

But in spite of all such seeming to us there are religions without 
a God or gods. Buddhism, that is the Buddhism of Buddha himself, 
is godless. It is pessimistic humanism. Confucianism, that is the Con- 
fucianism of Confucius, is godless. It is a hopeful humanism on a 
purely human basis. But as godless religions the Buddhism of 
Buddha and the Confucianism of Confucius have been failures. Very 
soon the Buddhists made a god of Buddha and the followers of Con- 
fucius made a god of him. Humanity refuses to be godless. The 
cry of Jean Paul Richter is the cry of mankind; “Has the universe no 
Father !’’ 

The religion of humanism as presented by Dr. Charles F. Potter 
and others is frankly anti-theistic; that is, it is Godless. There has 
been on the part of those who embrace the cult such a violent reaction 
against the crudities of the tribal religions with their low gods, and 
the ethnic religions with their limited national gods and cults, and 
against certain sectarian and semi-pagan forms of Christianity, that 
they have thrown over such forms of religion altogether, and with 
them they have thrown away faith in any kind of God. It would be 
as wise to discard medicine because it grew out of magic and astron- 
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omy because it originated in astrology. None but a careless nurse 
throws out the baby with the bath. 

By the same throw immortality is lost. Dr. Potter says, “When 
a humanist is asked if he believes in immortality, he may answer that 
he doesn’t need to, for he has something better. The theist has some- 
times expressed the idea of immortality quantitatively, by saying it 
means endless life. The humanist regards the time element as not 
so important, the quality of life being the higher consideration.” This 
begs the question more than half. Intelligent theists stress tremendous- 
ly the quality of life as well as its quantity, and if the good life is worth 
while for a while why not for a longer while? 

The humanist would hold onto prayer, but by redefinition. ‘The 
values resident in prayer are meditation, aspiration, self-inventory and 
high resolve. Every one of these values is accessible to the humanist 
either in his own home or in a humanist meeting without petition to or 
mental prostration before a supernatural or personal deity.” But again 
the question is not fairly met. Are these all the values in prayer? Is 
not communion with the Great One, the Other, who is not ourselves a 
vital part of prayer? And praise—if praise is a feature of prayer 
whom do we praise? Not ourselves; that would be Pharisaism. But if 
in our praise we have a sense of the Creator of order and truth and 
beauty, then we can say with Browning: 


“I but open mine eyes and perfection full fronts me; 
And God is seen God in the star, in the stone, 
In the flesh, in the soul, in the clod.” 

And the answer! If there is no God there is no response. In that 
case prayer becomes simply “wistful wishing,” and the reverent per- 
son has no advantage over the irreverent one. Indeed the irreverent 
one has the advantage in the matter of consistency since conscious 
prayer to a nonentity would be idiocy. Dr. Potter is quite consistent 
When he says, “Why call it prayer. * * * It is superseded for 
the humanist by personality-development.” But in thus renaming 
prayer, or abandoning it entirely by reducing it to “dominant desire,” 
one negates a most precious body of human experience. 

There are two schools of this philosophy of humanism. Dr. 
Potter designates them as “Religious Humanism,” and “Academic or 
Classical Humanism,” and he says that they “are birds of a distinctly 
different feather.” Religious humanism is agnostic to the point of 
atheism. It seeks unity of thought in the denial of any dual order of 
existence and finds itself landed in pure monism. The highly philo- 
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sophical Hindu Brahman travels a similar road in his search for unity 
and finds himself landed in pantheism. The two concepts are one in 
their identification of the objective and subjective. But the pragmatic 
ways of men are a constant denial of such refined speculations. 

This “Religious Humanism” is but naturalism on its higher levels, 
the levels that reach up into conscious life. But it is naturalism none 
the less, and naturalism can give no account of itself per se. At best 
it runs back through countless ages to a “fortuitous concourse of 
atoms,” and that is but a high-sounding euphemism for haphazard, 
mechanistic haphazard. And that must be the explanation of “Shake- 
speare’s brain and Lord Christ’s heart!” Instead of such a bog of 
naturalism, materialism and empiricism most of those of us who belong 
to the great mass of common-sense folk will agree with Lord Balfour 
in the belief that ‘“‘Beauty is more than an accident; that the source of 
morality must be moral. The source of knowledge must rational.” 
And that “when this is granted you rule out mechanism; you rule out 
naturalism and agnosticism; and a lofty form of theism becomes in- 
evitable.”’ 

As to that other kind of humanism, the humanism of that “dis- 
tinctly different feather,’ namely Classical Humanism—Dr. Irving 
Babbitt of Harvard University may be taken as its sufficient expon- 
ent. Dr. Babbitt finds the black beast of atheistic humanism and moral 
and intellectual degeneracy in Rousseau, whose cry was back to nature 
and down with the intellect. Back to nature meant with Rousseau a 
return to feeling, impulse, spontaneity; the throwing of a “higher 
will” into the discard, and, therefore, the mores of the jungle where 
nature still is “red in tooth and claw.’’ Dr. Babbitt’s humanism is 
rather of the more ancient Socratic and Platonic kind. He believes in 
a “higher will” though that involves dualism. A single quotation will 
make this plain. In an article in the February Forum, 1930, he says: 
“Without making any pretense to a prophetic role for which I am not 
qualified, I am yet willing to express the conviction that unless there is 
a recovery of the true dualism or, what amounts to the same thing, a 
reaffirmation of the truths of the inner life in some form—traditional 
or critical, religious or humanistic—civilization in any sense that has 
been attached to that term hitherto is threatened at its base. I speak 
of the interests of civilization, though my own prime objection to 
Rousseauism is that it is found finally not to make for the happiness 
of the individual.” 

To one not a professional philosopher it seems quite strange that 
the empiricist should close the door to the things of the Spirit, which 
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surely are as valid as the things of sense; that he should limit his find- 
ings to quantity, the visible, the tangible, the ponderable; and that he 
should find no place in his “little system” for quality. One can weigh 
a rose but not its form or color or perfume or beauty. Avoirdupois 
and chemistry can hardly account for a Socrates or an Isaiah, a Paul 
or a Martin Luther. 


“Thank God for the things of the Spirit! 
(There—a meadow lark sings; do you hear it?) 
For the sigh of the heart, 
The contagion of laughter, 
For the longing apart and the joy that comes after ; 
Thank God for the sharing, the caring, the giving, 
For the things of life’s living. 


Thank God for the riches of flowers in ditches; 
For the step at the portal ; for something immortal ; 
For our grief, for our mirth, 
For our heavens on earth; 
For the things of the Spirit— 
(There—a meadow lark sings! Do you hear it?) 








LETTER FROM DR. WATERMAN 


We are in receipt of the following letter from Dr. Leroy Water- 
man of the University of Michigan concerning the review of Dr. 
Waterman’s book by Dr. A. E. Cory in the last issue of Shane. Dr. 
Waterman says: 


I wish to express my thanks to you for securing the re- 
view of my volume in the last number of the Shane Quar- 
terly. I am likewise grateful to Dr. Cory for taking the 
trouble to write the review. 

At the heading of the review I note that while the 
publisher is mentioned no address is given. It should be 
“Ann Arbor.” Also the price is indicated as $2.75, while 
the jacket of the book carries the correct price as $2.25. 

I wonder if these two items might be corrected in the 
forthcoming number of the Quarterly? 


We regret that the errors noted in the above letter occurred in 
our review notice but are glad that this very fact enables us to re- 
emphasize the importance of this splendid volume and suggest that 
our readers who are still unacquainted with it put the book on their 
shopping list tomorrow. Please note that the price is $2.25 instead 
of $2.75, and that it may be ordered by mail from Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. George Wahr, Publisher. The title, again, is Religion Faces 
the World Crisis. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Art OF PREACHING. By Arthur Allen. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., N. Y., 1943. 93 pages. Price: $1.75. 


This brief text (it is less than 100 pages) on the science and art 
of homiletics is the simplest and most usable manual of its kind we 
have thus far examined. It contains seven chapters, which deal with 
the art of preaching, preparation for preaching, aids to preaching, 
what not and what to preach, the congregation, the sermon, and the 
preacher. The essential facts involved in the homiletic process are 
brought out and are stated so clearly and distinctly that anyone who 
possesses the most elementary training can understand the meaning of 
the author. A book like this, if carefully used and studied by the vast 
multitude of inexperienced ministers in many different communions, 
would do much to improve the general level of preaching throughout 
the world. The book has an excellent introduction by Dr. Charles 
MacFarland, the general secretary emeritus of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


THE ALCOHOL QuesTION. By Norma C. Brown. Standard Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1943. Price—Paper, 75c, cloth 
$1.25. 

The great temperance movement in which Frances E. Willard 
played such a prominent part and which led finally to national prohi- 
bition was primarily successful because of its educational program. 
Textbooks furnished dependable information concerning the effect 
of alcohol upon the human body were introduced into the public 
schools and there was one generation, at least, which knew something 
about the menace of intemperance. After the prohibition amendment 
was passed, the educational campaign was relaxed and a new gener- 
ation arose which had no accurate information with reference to the 
danger from intoxicating liquors. This provided the opportunity for 
the repeal of the amendment and for the renaissance of the liquor traf- 
fic. Leaders of the movement for sobriety are now going back to the 
_ educational program which in our judgment augurs well for the 
uture. 


Miss Brown’s manual is an excellent textbook of the type which 
was so common thirty years ago. It gives facts and arranges them in 
the most attractive form. It presents the information in a sane and 
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scientific way as all textbooks should present it. Moreover, the sub- 
ject is brought up to date so that the book can be used in the present 
world situation without any revision. Unless we want an era of 
drunkenness and debauchery after the war, we must begin an educa- 
tional campaign against alcohol now. This carefully organized text 
furnishes excellent material for starting the campaign. We trust that 
it will be utilized in many thousands of schools and community classes 
throughout the nation. 


Miss Brown dedicates her book to Oliver W. Stewart, with the 
statement that he gave all to the great reform. This recalls the fact 
that one of the last interviews in the life of Oliver W. Stewart was 
held in our Butler office only a day or two before his death. He was 
vigorous and thought-provoking as always and his interest was cen- 
tered as Miss Brown says on the “great reform.’’ He was optimistic 
about the change in sentiment on the part of the American people and 
was confident that a change in sentiment was near at hand. 


Tue Way oF Faitu. By Charles Ewing Brown, D. D. The Warner 
Press, Anderson, Indiana, 1943. 182 pages. Price: $1.50. 


The author of this book is one of the leading ministers and editors 
of the Church of God. The volume contains a brief introduction by 
that courteous teacher and Christian gentleman, Adam W. Miller, 
formerly a missionary to Japan and now a member of the faculty of 
Anderson College. Dr. Brown published a companion work to the 
present volume entitled, The Way of Prayer, a short time ago. He 
tells us that he plans a third volume, to be known as The Way to 
Salvation, to appear later. 


The Way of Faith contains ten sermons or essays which deal 
with different aspects of vital faith as it exists, or should exist, in the 
world today. Every study is built upon one or more texts from the 
Scriptures, but the method of approach is popular rather than homileti- 
cal. The author himself prefers to style the chapters essays rather 
than sermons, and there is perhaps good reason for this choice of lan- 
guage. In whatever way we may regard these ten divisions of the 
book, there can be no doubt about the fact that they represent a cumula- 
tive argument which constantly increases in volume and which finally 
reaches its climax in the victory of faith over the grave. Dr. Brown 
starts out with “Faith on the Lowest Level;” that is, the kind of belief 
which we must possess in order to carry on successfully the everyday 
duties of life. From this elementary stage he proceeds to the scientist’s 
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faith in nature, or in natural law, without which no orderly knowledge 
would be possible. We then pass on to faith in mankind, to faith as 
trust in a person, then to the beginning of religious faith, to faith as 
an adventure, and finally, to faith for the future. The chapters are 
all well-written and are replete with illustrative material which helps to 
point the argument of the writer. 


Unquestionably, there is much need for volumes like The Way 
of Faith in our present chaotic world situation. If it be true, as Dr. 
Brown shows so clearly, that even in ordinary times we cannot live 
without faith, it is in the moment of crisis that this bridge across the 
Unseen becomes entirely indispensable. The heroes of faith referred 
to in the book of Hebrews were mostly crisis people. They lived in 
stirring times and were never quite sure how long the “living’’ would 
continue. They became immortal because they made incarnate a 
faith which would not die. In a crisis, such as that which overwhelms 
humanity today, once more the only way out is the way of faith. We 
must emphasize the unseen and eternal realities day by day, or we 
shall fail in the great responsibilities which devolve upon us. Dr. 
Brown’s book is a tonic which should help both our nation and the 
world to achieve the goal which lies before us. It is a good book for a 
confused and troubled time. It should prove especially helpful to 
Christian young people who want to retain their confidence in the 
eternal gospel and in final victory. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF History. By Shirley Jackson Case. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1943. 222 pages. 
Price : $2.00. 


When Dean Shirley Jackson Case gave up his position as the 
head of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago and retired 
to active service with the Florida School of Religion at Lakeland, 
Florida, he only entered upon another fruitful epoch of his rather ex- 
traordinary educational career. Dr. Case has published a number of 
books but none of them is more stimulating or readable than the 
present volume. One is tempted to suggest that the proper title should 
be, The Humanistic Philosophy of History, but this is purely a ques- 
tion of nomenclature. The author surveys the Christian conception 
of world events down to the present time under two major heads, which 
may be denominated: The Hebrew and the Greek. The Hebrew rep- 
resents the anthropomorphic conception of the nature of God and of 
his constant supernatural interference with the course of events. The 
Greek point of view is primarily that of Plato and his associates, to 
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the effect that there is a basic dualism between the supreme realities, 
the Ideas and the ordinary course of life. History becomes unim- 
portant from this viewpoint, so that both the Hebrew and the Greek 
conceptions, together with various combinations which have been 
effected between them in the history of thought, turn out to be un- 
satisfactory to a modern student or teacher. Professor Case’s analy- 
sis reminds us, although he does not mention the fact himself, of 
Auguste Comte’s Law of the Three States; that is, the theological, 
the philosophical and the scientific, or positive. The Hebrew view of 
history represents the theological stage of Comte; the Greek represents 
the philosophical stage; and the modern humanistic approach, which 
Dr. Case advocates in his volume, represents the positive stage of 
Comte. 

Dr. Case gives especial attention to the Barthian movement, which 
he considers to be a reactionary revival of supernatural dualism of the 
early Hebrew-Christian and Greek types. No real or vital interpre- 
tation of history is possible from the Barthian point of view. Man 
can do nothing of himself to right the evils of the world but can only 
wait for God to interfere and furnish the necessary answer to the 
problem. Human history loses all significance from this viewpoint 
and really deserves very slight attention. Dr. Case, in his final chap- 
ter, tries to explain what he means by the concept of God but is not 
much more successful than are the other humanists when they face 
this vital issue. He is loathe to accept the dictum that man creates 
God in his own image, and yet he is not ready to say that the statement 
is untrue. In any event, the urge to create God comes from a higher 
source than the individual who entertains, or experiences, it. The 
Deity who has been thrown out the door thus apparently comes back 
through the window. It would be helpful to clear thinking if the 
humanists who really believed in a God that possesses an existence out- 
side of their own mind would differentiate themselves from their 
brethren who accept the contrary point of view. Perhaps mystical 
humanists might be a good name for the former group, and intel- 
lectual humanists for the latter. Dr. Case appears to us to belong 
definitely to the mystical group, which does not, however, infer that 
he is not to be considered, in the fullest sense of the term, an intel- 
lectual. 

The Christian Philosophy of History is an exceedingly readable 
and thoroughly up-to-date book. It seems to us to be the best statement 
of the humanistic approach to the subject. On page 88, we may ob- 
serve in passing, we have the following version of a very famous bon 
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mot: ‘‘When someone told Thomas Carlyle that George Eliot had de- 
cided to accept the universe, he is said to have remarked: ‘Gad, she’d 
better’.”’ We have heard this story with Christina Rosetti, Hariet 
Martineau, Margaret Fuller and now George Eliot in the title role. 
On page 194 of Madeleine Stern’s The Life of Margaret Fuller we 
find the following statement: 


“T have no fault to find with the present,’’ Margaret replied. “I 
take facts as they are. Every age does something toward fulfilling 
the cycle of the mind. The work of the Greeks was not our work. 
I accept the universe.” 


If there is a similar statement from the pen of George Eliot we 


have never seen it. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN Democracy. Edited by Charner M. 
Perry. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1943. 
152 pages. Price: $2.00. 


This is one of the most readable as well as one of the most 
significant volumes which has appeared in America during the past 
year. It contains five lectures delivered upon the Walgreen Foun- 
dation during 1942. The lecturers in this notable course were all 
teachers in the University of Chicago. They included Prof. T. V. 
Smith of the Department of Philosophy, Dr. Frank H. Knight of the 
Department of Economics, and Dr. Clarence H. Faust of the Depart- 
ment of English. Dr. Smith gave the opening and concluding lec- 
tures on Thomas Paine as the apostle of revolutionary democracy, 
and Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes as the interpreter of evolution- 
ary democracy. The well-known speaker and publicist is at his best 
in these discourses. His general analysis in both cases appears to us 
to be sound, although he sugar-coats Paine, especially by omission, in 
no slight degree. Prof. Faust gives an exceedingly illuminating sketch 
of the circumstances attending the original adoption of the constitution 
by way of throwing light upon the true philosophy of democracy as 
it was understood by the founding fathers. The core of the book is 
made up of the two lectures by Dr. Knight on the relationship of eco- 
nomics to democracy. The author, who is one of the best-known 
economists of the present day, gives the most brilliant and appealing 
defense of the capitalistic system with which we are acquainted in 
literature. Dr. Knight is thoroughly conversant with the facts in this 
field and clearly demonstrates the danger of romanticism in relation 
to practical economic problems. Most utopias are well enough on 
paper, but if we try to realize them, it may mean starvation and the 
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return to barbarism for millions of human beings. Dr. Knight does 
not dispute the bad points of the present system, but he insists that 
they should be gradually eliminated and that true progress is for the 
most part achieved by evolution rather than revolution. Not the least 
valuable feature of his lectures is his penetrating analysis of the 
meaning of freedom, a term which is often used with very confused 
implications by many otherwise intelligent people. 
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POTPOURRI 


E ACKNCWLEDGE with grateful appreciation the receipt 
of an invitation to the wedding of Chaplain Russell E. Pal- 
mer to Miss Beulah Wayland. Our congratulations and best 
wishes are extended to both of these splendid young people. 
Frederick Sommer, whose article, “Ecumenicity in the New Tes- 
tament and in the Campbell Movement,” appeared in the January, 
1943, issue of SHANE, forwards us a copy of his Christian News 
Letter No. 1, as well as an interesting personal letter to his parish- 
ioners. In his communication to us, Brother Sommer says, among 
other things : 


Thanks for copies of Shane containing the article on ‘“‘Ecumeni- 
city.’ The printers did well with my copy, which was not typed. 
Christian work is difficult these days but full of glorious opportuni- 
ties. I wonder sometimes what we had to think about before things 
got as they are. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin V. Hayden we are 
in receipt of a beautifully bound copy of the exercises (program) 
attendant upon the mortgage-burning and memorial service of the 
First Church of Christ, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, Sunday, May 15, 
1943. Mr. Hayden took his M. A. from Butler last June, having 
received his B. D. several years before. We congratulate the church, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayden and all of those who took part in this very 
appropriate service. 


Mrs. D. F. Hadley, 410 East 20th Street, Indianapolis, has con- 
tributed a copy of Alexander Campbell's Christian Hymnbook to the 
large and valuable collection of books in the field of hymnody in the 
School of Religion Library. Professor Maynard and his associates 
Wish to take this opportunity of thanking Mrs. Hadley, as well as 
other donors, for their helping in building up this collection. 


From Orlando, Florida, the indefatigable William Henry Book 
writes : 


The SHANE QuarTERLy for April—excellent! The story of Lin- 
coln’s education—interesting and well done! “A Great American 
Tragedy” by Bricker—thrilling! This is good stuff. God bless you. 


Also, from Jacksonville, Florida, comes the latest hymn of Frank 
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C. Huston, long one of the favorite song writers among the Disciples, 
We can’t give the music, but the words are as follows: 


God made a wonderful world for His children, 
Crowned with blessings, and joy ev’ rywhere ; 
Then entered sin, with its heartaches and sorrow, 
Casting its blight, and its gloom and despair. 


Over the world sin has wrought desolation, 
Turning to evil, so much that should bless ; 
Many are hating, when they should be loving, 

Adding but pain to a world in distress. 


God, in His Son, came to ransom His children, 
Calling them back to His fatherly care; 

Bidding us build, for the world of tomorrow, 
Lives, in which all men His glory may share. 


We would be building; God makes us all builders; 
Thou art our Father, and Jesus, our Lord; 

Building a world wherein all men are brothers; 
Building a world on the truth of thy Word. 


Chaplain O. Stanley Brown writes from the Santa Ana Army Air 
Base, Santa Ana, California: 


I am speaking on the N. B. C. network Sunday, April 25, 4:30- 
5:00 p. m. (West coast time). Occasion: Easter Vesper Services at 
the above base. Thought you might like to know and to call and tell 
some of my friends for me. Also, all the newsreels on the job, plus 
20,000 audience. 


Chaplain (former office editor of SHANE) William J. Moore 
sends us a personal word from Camp Ripley, Minnesota. Among 
other things, he says: 


I am up to my ears in work here and am enjoying it immensely. 
I am the only Chaplain for about 6,000 men. 


We have a letter from Gerald Krueger, who came to the School 
of Religion from Montana and Spokane University several years ago. 
Mr. Krueger finished all of the work for his Bachelor of Divinity 
degree, with the exception of his thesis. He wrote to us from Newark, 
New Jersey, where he is engaged in Army work. He expresses es- 
pecial interest in the subject of Ecumenics and wishes to be remeni- 
bered to his old friends in the School and among the alumni. We are 
glad to pass this word on to them. 


Through the courtesy of members of our New Zealand staff, we 
are in receipt of The New Zealand Christian, and also of The Van- 
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guard, the latter paper published at Wellington. New Zealand. 7Vhe 
Vanguard is an interpreter of the temperance cause in the southwest 
Pacific area. The New Zealand Christian for February 11, 1943, has 
this to say about SHANE: 


There is reason for thankfulness that our international quarterly 
is able to continue its useful service in spite of present conditions. 
The current quarter’s issue is particularly worthy of study. Outstand- 
ing is “Toward a Synthetic Theology,” by the editor, Dean F. D. 
Kershner—his presidential address at the American Theological So- 
ciety. The article extracts the permanent doctrinal values held by 
various Christian groups. Dr. T. W. Nakarai writes of “Problems in 
Teaching the Old Testament,” and J. G. Alber on “The Architecture 
of God.” There are lists of books ‘“‘for the well-equipped minister's 
library” by Butler University teachers of religion. The New Zealand 
reference on this occasion is a generous review by Dean Kershner of 
“The Coming of the World Church” (by A. L. Haddon) . . . “has 
done a very fine thing in bringing this excellent interpretation of the 
Ecumenical Movement to the special attention of the Churches of 
Christ in the Southern Seas. . . . It is one of the best guides we have 
seen in this field, and we commend it most heartily to ministers and 
church workers in every part of the globe.” 


Our friend, Charles Buttz Titus of Cherokee, Oklahoma, sends 
us a statement entitled, “Is There Hope of the Visible Church of 
Christ Becoming One?” Brother Titus concludes : 


This movement to restore the apostolic church spread rapidly in 
the “Reserve” of Ohio, and throughout the Middle West. Pioneer 
settlers began inquiring about the difference between the long-estab- 
lished denominations and these local Churches of Christ springing up, 
learning that a denomination is a so-called “church” started in the 
world by men, and hence must remain in the world where started, 
whereas Christ’s church was purposed by the Father in heaven, is be- 
ing selected by His Son of every tribe and tongue and people and 
nation and will be His bride at “the marriage supper’’ and forever- 
more. . . . the same Christ who said: “A kingdom divided against 
itself cannot stand,” also said, ““The gates of hades shall not prevail”’ 
to divide my church on earth or in heaven. 


From one of our students, Peter Nau, M. A., Indiana University, 
42, we received the following excerpt written by William DeWitt 
Hyde, former president of Bowdoin College: 


THE OFFER OF THE COLLEGE 


To be at home in all lands; to count nature a familiar acquaint- 
ance and art an intimate friend; to gain a standard for an apprecia- 
tion of other men’s work and the criticism of your own; to carry the 
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keys of the world’s library in your pocket and feel its resources be- 
hind you in whatever task you undertake; to make hosts of friends 


among the men of your own age who are to be leaders in all walks of | 


life; to lose. yourself in generous enthusiasms and cooperate with 
others for common ends; to learn manners from students who are 
gentlemen and form character under professors who are Christians; 
this is the offer of the college for the best four years of your life. 
—From the Harvard Club of Buffalo. 


Charles P. Butler of Effingham, Kansas, and son of one of the 
most famous pioneers among the Disciples, Pardee Butler, also famous 
in the general history of the Middle West, sends us the following per- 
sonal recollections of his father : 


A neighbor once asked Father how he could write things that 
people liked to read so well. He replied: “All you have to do is write 
something sensible.” The same brother asked him how long it took 
him to get up a sermon. He said: “About ten years.” 


We have a fine word of acknowledgment from Mr. R. H. Hill, 
secretary of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. SHANE readers 
who may visit this most famous of all collections of its kind will be 
glad to know that the magazine has a place in its reading room. Ox- 
ford, like the other English universities, still carries on in spite of the 
war, although its attendance remains very much below normal stan- 
dards. 


Judge A. R. Webber is the senior member of the firm of Webber 


& Black, attorneys-at-law of Elyria, Ohio. Judge Webber was a mem- | 


ber of Congress for a number of years and, as his letter indicates, 
also served on the bench for some fifteen years. He celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday not long since. He is a regular subscriber to SHANE 
and takes an active interest in the magazine. Here are some excerpts 
from a recent communication which Judge Webber was good enough 
to send us concerning our April issue: 


I have just read your exceedingly interesting and very able re- 
view of divers and sundry claims that have appeared in print for lo 
these many years and that lately have multiplied, as you indicate, since 
your recent article appeared relative to Lincoln’s religious beliefs, and 
especially, over the mooted question of whether he was ever im- 
mersed, appearing in the last edition of the Shane. 


Having spent my life at the bar, fifteen years of which were as 
judge in the main trial court, in sifting evidence, such reasoning as 
you have brought to bear, I deeply appreciate. It strikes me that you 
have said the last word relative to the real controversy as to whether 
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the great immortal character was baptized by immersion—and frankly 
state that, up to date, it has not been proven, though you would have 
been glad to decide otherwise, as I myself would. 


The outstanding reputation of John Marshall as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, in that formative period of our new-born Re- 
public rests upon several decisions. The first, as you know, was in 
the Dartmouth College case, reversing the lower courts on the ground 
that the institution had vested rights in the property of the college 
granted under its charter by the King of England that could not be 
taken away by the State Government. It is common knowledge that 
Daniel Webster, one of its graduates, acting for the institution, made 
his first national reputation by his argument in that case, and Mar- 
shall as well, his first. 


Then came the case of Robertson and Fulton, in which they had 
secured from the legislature of the State of New York the exclusive 
right against the world to forever navigate the navigable waters of 
that state by steam power. From that time until the Supreme Court 
held otherwise, in an opinion delivered by Chief Justice Marshall, the 
lower courts had upheld the charter, compelling every person, com- 
pany or individual to pay to Robertson and Fulton whatever they de- 
manded before they could navigate the ocean or river waters of the 
state by steam. One man concluded to test the question in the Supreme 
Court. Marshall reversed the lower courts, on the ground that the 
navigable streams and ocean waters were for commerce and public 
highways open to every character of craft. 


Then came the Maryland case, in which the legislature of the 
state taxed the branch United States bank opened in that state, thereby 
seeking to make useless any United States bank in any state if the 
legislature saw fit to tax it out of existence. The Ohio legislature 
passed a like taxing law. Marshall said that it being admitted under 
the constitution that Congress had the right to found a bank using the 
credit of the nation, that no state lines could interfere with such 
branch banks. 


These opinions have stood the test more than a century and will 
remain unchallenged while the Republic lives. 


The following statement concerning a recent article in SHANE 
has been forwarded by one of our friends. 


_ Reference to T. W. Nakarai’s article—Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. 63, No. 2, p. 90. “The handicaps of teachers 
in small institutions are well brought out by T. W. Nakarai, Shane 
Quarterly 3, 288-97 (1942).” 


Our hearty congratulations to two of our alumni and friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Seeley, upon the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
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the Central Christian Church, Gary, Indiana. The Seeleys got out an | 
especially artistic program for the day which we regret our inability 
to publish in detail. It is certainly one of the most attractive things 
of the kind we have seen. 


Our congratulations also to another alumnus and friend, Fred W. 
Smith of the Central Christian Church, Huntington, West Virginia. 
This was a mortgage burning which occurred July 25. It was evi- 
dently celebrated with much enthusiasm and in the proper spirit of 
optimism. We congratulate both the church and the minister. 


We are in receipt of The Christian Union Quarterly, edited by 
James DeForest Murch and Claud F. Witty. The Quarterly is in- 
tended to promote better understanding between various groups of 
Churches of Christ, which have divided over problems of worship and 
practical administration. Our best wishes go out to this journal and 
the worthy purpose which it is helping to serve. 


We are also in receipt of Volume I, Number 3 of Values, a 
journal of Christian higher education and published bi-monthly for 
the Board of Higher Education of the Disciples of Christ. The editor 
is the general secretary of the Board, Dr. John L. Davis. It is an 
interesting publication which fully lives up to its name. 


Just as we are going to press we have an announcement of one 
of the most notable events of its kind in recent Disciple history. Dr. 
William F. Rothenburger and Mrs. Charles Reign Scoville were united 
in marriage in Indianapolis by Dr. S. Grundy Fisher, minister of the 
University Park Christian Church. The hearty congratulations and 
good wishes of our entire staff and clientele are extended to the new 
home. Dr. and Mrs. Rothenburger will return to Indianapolis in the 
fall. 





